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ing of information,” Turn- 


ing said. “So myself, Dean 
Sheppard, Dean 
we are kind of involved 
in this. And we had very 
little information to go on 
because there just wasn’t 
much information other 
than hazing was_ occur- 
ring. Period. That’s kind of 

like all they 


Boswell, 

Last Thursday evening, 
Apr. 19, an anonymous 
email was sent to the Office 
of the Dean of Student Life 
reporting hazing activities 
that have been occurring 
and will be coming in the 
near future. 


Asa result, | gave us. So 

all sorori- §j §) that’s really 

ties and We had very little what we 

fraternities fi were able to 

on cam- in or mation to go on react to.” 

pus are because there wasn’t The fol- 

currently lowing Fri- 

-> much — information 8 

under in- F day, Turn- 

vestigation Other than hazing ing sent an 
by : re was occuring. Period. email to 
of Student : the chapter 

~ i= Rob Turning, the chapter 

Life Susan 4 ; presidents, 
Boswell, Director of Student ae elklas 
Associate Activities new mem- 
Dean Dor- § bers and : 
othy Shep- I pledges of XIXI XU/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
pard and all the on- | Senior Vivi Machi paints children’s faces at the expanded Lower Quad fair attractions which featured a moonbounce and a zoo. 
Director of Student Activi- campus Greek organiza- 
ties Rob Turning. tions in response to the 


“It really isjusta gather- report. 
“The Office of the Dean 


of Student Life has 


Spring Fair draws record crowds, profit 


re- 


ceived information from | By NASH JENKINS tended and most profitable activities kept in line number of food and 
parents about hazing ac- | Senior Staff Writer in its history, Spring Fair with past tradition: food ° craft vendors, a larger 
tivities that have happened leaders said. vendors gathered on the “children’s section” in 


Deudney, 


front of Gilman Hall and 
the return of carnival 


Freshman Quad, local 
craftsmen sold their prod- 


“It was, in a word, fan- 
tastic,” junior Michelle 


and that are planned in the 
near future. Dean Susan 
Associate 


The 41st annual Spring 
Fair was held this past 


Dean 


Garretson 
talk space 


Boswell, 
| Dorothy Sheppard and I 
will be investigating these 
allegations immediately,” 
the email stated. ; 
Attached to the email 


weekend at Hopkins, con- 
tinuing the yearly spring- 
time custom of food and 
festivity at Homewood. 
Hopkins’s Spring Fair is 
the largest student-run 


Kirk, Executive Co-Chair- 
man for Spring Fair 2012, 
said in the aftermath of the 
weekend, which drew re- 
cord crowds from Hopkins 
and the wider local com- 


ucts on Keyser Quad and 
hundreds flocked to the 
Beer Garden in the Presi- 
dent’s Garden where stu- 
dent groups served those 
of age as a fundraising 


rides, back after a hiatus 
due to Brody Learning 
Commons construction. 
The keynote concert, 
headlined by Passion 
Pit, sold out for the first 


Es | was a list that out- university celebration in munity. effort. time since Spring Fair 
CXPallsion lined some actions that | the country, and this year’s In spite of unprec- Spring Fair this year, staffers incorporated 
See HAZING, pace A5 festival was the best at- edented attendance, the however, saw a higher See SPRING FAIR, pace A4 


By LAURA MUTH 


Magazine Editor , | 


SHARE features hands-on showcase 


Alumnus returns to 


On Tuesday, JHU Poli- 
tik hosted an event entitled 


“Earth & Space: Space Ex- 

pansionism, Geopolitics | By MARY-KATHERINE Eric Wan, the financial of- Medicine on suturing tech- | resent baseball book 

and Earthkeeping” at which | ATKINS ficer for Hopkins’s chapter niques. Typically, SHARE | 

Hopkins Political Science | Copy Editor of SHARE, told The News- speakers are doctors that | 

professor Daniel Deudney Letter. students have worked with | By ALLISON GRECO traumatic,” Wendel said. 
explained the background Supporting Hospitals SHARE Fair hosted two _ or shadowed. Staff Writer “Tt was as close to a sec- 
of space expansionism and Abroad “This is | ond Civil War as we’ve 
the role of geopolitics. Lieu- | with Re- the great | Author, journalist, come to in our country’s 
tenant Colonel Peter Gar- | sources and thing about | professor and Hopkins . history.” : 
retson of the Air Force pro- | Equipment SHARE. It’s | graduate Tim Wendel dis- Wendel explained how 
vided commentary and a (SHARE) very open. | cussed and signed copies this period of profound 
contrasting viewpoint and| hosted Students | of his most recent book, change was felt in base- 
physics and astronomy pro- | SHARE Fair can shadow | Summer of 68, at the Hop- ball. Not only did Dr. 


fessor Henry Moos moder- | yesterday in the doctors | kins Barnes & Noble last King’s funeral delay the 


ated the event. | the Charles we work | night. Wendel explained baseball season, but the 
“For as long as humans | Commons with, stu- | how baseball held a spe- players themselves also 
have existed, they have | Salons A dents can | cial place in Americans’ became cultural symbols. 
looked to the skies,” Deud- | & B. The introduce | hearts at a time electrified “Players were a part of 
ney, who is currently work- | event aimed us to new | by cultural and political the community,” he said. 
ing on a book on space ex- | to increase doctors) revolutions by reading Wendel described how 
pansionism and geopolitics, | awareness that they've | aloud key passages from players acted almost as 
said. “What I want to do | on improv- shadowed | the book and sharing his peace advocates; for in- 
today is to assess what has | ing world- in the past | opinions with the audi- stance, some players on 
happened in space... and | wide access . .” Wan | ence. the Detroit Tigers at- 
to argue that the single most to medical said. | Summer of 68 takes the tempted to quell the riot 
important consequence of | supplies. Both Re- reader back 44 years; Mar- that nearly burned the 
the so-called space age has faslerO! 43 ; XIXIXU/ PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF dett and Pa- | tin Luther King and Robert city down the year be- 
been a recognition of the | nig ht’s Students wait to learn suturing techniques from medical students. tel shared | F. Kennedy were assas- fore. They, along with the 
importance of the earth.” theme is re- their per- | sinated, the Civil, Rights St. Louis Cardinals, were 
He explained that space | ally centered on SHARE. speakers, Dr. Richard Re- sonal experiences overseas Movement caused race also the most receptive to 
expansionism, or space fron- | What does our material dett and Dr. Smitta Patel, and discussed the impor- | riots nationwide and the racial integration in base- 
tier expansionism, is a popu- help to do? What does our as well as a workshop led _ tance of using U.S. sup- | Tet Offensive had just been _ ball.’ 
lar view because it is part | material enable these doc- by medical students from _ plies, launched in Vietnam. Wendel also claimed 
See DEUDNEY, race A5 tors to do?” sophomore the Hopkins School of See SHARE FAIR, pace A4 “The upheaval was Srr WENDEL, pace A5 
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By NASH JENKINS 
Senior Staff Writer 


The American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Scienc- 
es elected two Hopkins 
professors as fellows last 
week, adding them to the 
ranks of the now-fifty ac- 
tive and retired Hopkins 
faculty members who 
hold fellowships in the 
230-year-old society. 

Dr. Jef D. Boeke, Profes- 
sor of Molecular Biology, 
Genetics and Oncology in 
the School 
of Medicine, 
and Dr. Rob- 
ert Moffitt, 
the Krieger- 
Eisenhower 
Professor of 
Economics in 
the Krieger 
School of 
Arts and Sci- 
ences, are 
among the 
220 scholars, 
scientists, art- 
ists and activ- 
ists who join 
the Academy 
in its Class of 
2012, which 
includes the 
likes of Secre- 
tary of State 
Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton, 
musician Sir Paul McCart- 
ney and_ philanthropist 
Melinda Gates. 

In an e-mail to The News- 
Letter, Boeke described the 
honor with levity. 

“I’m honored to be in 
the company of the likes 
of Mel Brooks!” he wrote, 
Brooks being among this 
year’s appointed fellows. 

The Academy is one of 
the nation’s most presti- 
gious honorary societies 
and stands at the forefront 
of independent policy re- 
search in the United States. 


Boeke and _ Moffitt, 
meanwhile, belong to the 
vanguard of research ef- 
forts at Hopkins. Supple- 
menting Boeke’s role 
an educator at the School 
of Medicine is his leader- 
ship of the High Through- 
put Biology (HiT) Center, a 
division of the university’s 
Institute for Basic Biomed- 
ical Sciences, where he di- 


as 


rects a team of scientists in 
mapping the genetic struc- 
ture of yeasts. He joined 
the faculty of the School 


eds 


of Medicine in 1986. Be- 
yond the university, he has 
chaired the grant review 
panel regarding the study 
of molecular and cell bi- 
ology of cancer for the 
American Cancer Society. 

Dr. Seth Blackshaw, 
who has collaborated with 
Boeke in the HiT Center 
for the last eight years, 
described his colleague as 
“brilliant.” 

“He is a scientist who 
has an amazing amount 
of energy and an extraor- 
dinarily diverse range of 


Tuer Jouns Hopkins News-Lerrer 
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Honorary society selects two from Hopkins 


interests,” Blackshaw, who 
holds an associate profes- 
sorship in the Solomon 
H. Snyder Department 
of Neuroscience, — said. 
“Working with him has 
taken me in directions that 
would have been impos- 
sible anywhere else. I’m 
delighted for him — this 
honor could not come to a 
more deserving person.” 
In the Department 
Economics at 


of 
Homewood, 
Moffitt is an authority on 
poverty in inequity in the 


if COURTESY OF WWWHOPKINSMEDICINE.ORG AND WWWJHUEDU 
Boeke (School of Medicine) and Moffitt (School of Arts & Sciences) were chosen as AAAS fellows. 


United States. He arrived at 
Hopkins in 1995 to claim the 
Krieger-Eisenhower Profes- 
sorship in Economics; in 
his seventeen-year tenure, 
he has worked closely with 
undergraduates and gradu- 
ates alike in addition to his 
personal research. 

Dr. James J. Heckman, 
a University of Chicago 
economist who _ received 
the 2000 Nobel Prize in 
Economics for his work 
in econometrics and mi- 
croeconomics, told Moffit 
about his nomination. 


Moffitt described him- 
self as “surprised and 
honored” when he first 
learned of his appoint- 
ment last Wednesday. 

“Tl was actually notified 
by another professor [of 
economics], the one who 
nominated me for the fel- 
lowship two years ago. Lat- 
er that afternoon, I received 
the official email, congratu- 
lating me,” he said. 

Moffitt, however, points 
to teaching, and not exclu- 
sively research, as the cen- 

terpiece of his 
| time at Johns 
| Hopkins. 

“Hopkins 
is a lot like 
Brown, where 
I taught be- 
fore coming 
here. Both 
have rela- 
tively small 
economics 
departments, 
which en- 
sures direct 
interaction 
with stu- 
dents, both 
graduates and 
undergradu- 
ates,” he said. 
“What makes 
Hopkins spe- 
cial, 4s! the 
breadth of its 
intellectual resources. I’ve 
found that my students are 
interested in public poli- 
cy as well as economics, 
which makes for stimulat- 
ing discourse.” 

In addition to his posi- 
tion in the Department of 
Economics, Moffitt holds 
an adjunct position at the 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health. 

Together, Boeke and 
Moffitt will travel to Cam- 
bridge, MA on Oct. 6 for 
the Academy’s induction 
ceremony. 


Physics Fair draws families, students, faculty 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


The 9th annual Phys- 
ics Fair was held all day 
this past Saturday at the 
Bloomberg Center for Phys- 
ics and Astronomy. The 
fair was sponsored by the 
Department of Physics and 
Astronomy and _ featured 
over 200 active science 
demonstrations designed 
to educate attendees about 
physics in a hands-on set- 
ting through a combina- 
tion of indoor and outdoor 
activities and competitions, 
manned by undergraduate 
students, graduate students 
and staff. Approximately 
700 people of all ages at- 
tended the Physics Fair. 

“We send informa- 
tion out to about 800 high 
schools, middle schools, 
grade schools advertising 
the event. It was origi- 
nated as an outreach pro- 
gram to show kids that 
physics can be fun and in 
the beginning, the main 
focus was for the kids. 
Now, it’s just evolved into 
this mini-Spring Fair [for 
physics]. It’s just grown 
throughout the years,” 
Pam Carmen, one of the 
organizers of Physics Fair, 
said. “We advertise it [for 
ages] 1 to 100 because we 

truly have something for 
everybody.” 

The Space Telescope Sci- 
ence Institute brought a 
demonstration to the fair, 
as it does annually, which 


sought to teach attendees 
about the electromagnetic 
spectrum through hands- 
on demonstrations. The 
demonstration included an 
infrared camera display for 
people to examine and learn 
about by looking at their 
own appearances in it. 

“We are used to seeing 
things through the Hubble 
Telescope, which primari- 
ly looks at things in visible 
wavelengths of light, so 
they’re things that you can 
see with the naked eye,” 
Carolyn Slivinski, Educa- 
tion Specialist at the Space 
Telescope Science Insti- 


mathematics 


GEORGINA EDIONSERI/PHOTOGRA PHY STAFF — 


Visitors young and old explored displays and demonstrations from the Department of Physics & Astronomy. 


tute, said. “But astronomy 
works in the entire electro- 
magnetic spectrum which 
covers everything includ- 
ing gamma rays, x-rays, 
radio waves and micro- 
waves — all the different 
wavelengths in addition to 
the ones you can see. We 
try to give some hands-on 
demonstrations to show 
kids how parts of the light 
spectrum give you differ- 
ent kinds of information.” 

Professor Extraordinaire 
Shows, featuring Professor 
Peter Armitage, punctuated 
the schedule of activities, 
which focused on teaching 
the audience about the phys- 
ics of light. Also, throughout 
the day, there were tours of 


the building through vari- 


ous research labs to dem- 
onstrate the department's 
advanced research. 

The fair featured a 
scavenger hunt, a balloon 
rocket contest, sunspot ob- 
servations with the Morris 
Offit Telescope, an exhi- 
bition from the National 
Virtual Observatory and 
many other activities. — 


The Physics Fair em-— 


phasized the importance 
of teaching science, tech-- 
nology, engineering and 
(STEM) to 
young children so that 


they can adapt to an in- 
‘creasingly technological- 
ly-inclined society. 

“STEM has gotten more 
and more of a focus in the 
public’s eye. It’s always 
been a focus for us, so it’s 
nice to see more and more 
public awareness,” Slivin- 
ski said. 

Undergraduate stu- 
dents also attended, 
learned from and enjoyed 
the Physics Fair. Many 
students also recognized 
how setting a precedent 
about the significance of 
STEM is crucial for the 
next generation. 

“We have come into an 
age when science has be- 
come more complex and 
more important, and_ it’s 
based on things that are 
tougher to understand. 
-people are doubting its use 
and its purpose,” freshman 
Bobak Kiani said. “I think 
that going forward, we 
need to teach these kids the 
importance of science, the 


importance of engineer- 


ing, the importance of all 


these fields that can come 


together and help us in the 
future. Innovation is what 
we need and that comes 
through science. These 
things are always good just 
as long as you can get kids 


into these things and hope- 
fully gain passion and un- 
derstanding.” 

Kiani also emphasized 
that attending the Physics 
Fair is worthwhile for peo- 
ple of all ages because of the 
many interesting aspects. 

“It was definitely 
geared towards younger 
audiences, but I’m sure 
there was something ey- 
eryone can learn out of it 
and at least go there and 
be like, ‘That was cool.’” 
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Activists 


By BEN KUPFERBERG 
Stall Writer 


On Tuesday, Apr. 24, the 
Graduate Representative 
Organization hosted a dis- 
cussion about the problems 
with food and energy that 
face many poor villages 
in India. Aravinda Pil- 
lalamarri and Ravi Kuchi- 
manchi, activists directly 
involved in efforts to help 
India’s poorest people, 
were the primary speakers 
at the event. 

Pillalamarri and Kuchi- 
manchi are volunteers for 
the Association for India’s 
Development (AID), a 


| charity organization that 


seeks to alleviate inequi- 
ties in one of the world’s 
poorest countries. Their ef- 
forts earned AID the Times 
of India’s Global Contribu- 
tion to India award in 2012. 
“This particular event 
was to raise awareness 
about the initiative for or- 
ganic foods. We wanted 
to examine how India got 
into this desperate situ- 
ation, and how they can 
get out of it with various 
strategies for food and en- 
ergy,” Sidadharth Dhama, 
a member of AID, said. 
Kuchimanchi founded 
AID in 1991 at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland — Col- 
lege Park, where he was 


| studying for a Ph.D. in 


physics. He contended that 
the solutions to fix India’s 
problems were intercon- 
nected, and sought to focus 
on developmental issues in 
India, such as rural electri- 
fication and integrated de- 
velopment. 

Pillalamarri studied 
English at Hopkins and ob- 
tained her Master of Arts 
in South Asian Studies at 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison. 

“While I was in the 
English department at 
Hopkins, I was always in- 
terested in issues of global 
justice. AID gave me the 
opportunity to actually 
work in these poor vil- 
lages, and connect with 
other who wanted to en- 
act the same sort of so- 
cial change,” Pillalamari 
told The News-Letter. The 
event began with a slide- 
show showing a plethora 
of achievements that India 
has accomplished, such as 
launching a rocket, vari- 
ous infrastructure devel- 
opments and meeting cer- 
tain energy requirements. 
However, the slide ended 
by asking the simple ques- 
tion: but did we miss some- 
thing? 

Pillalamarri and Kuchi- 
manchi were there to ad- 
dress what was missing, 
focusing on the problems 
with malnutrition and lack 
of energy. Pillalamarri be- 
gan by discussing the po- 
tential of ragi — a millet- 
like grain — to revitalizate 
the market in India be- 
cause it was easy on farm- 
ers, and very nutritious. A 
decade ago, there was no 
publicity and, therefore, a 
lack of production of it. 

“with AID, we conduct- 
-ed a door to door survey, 
weighing children to get 
records of nutrition levels 
for specific families. This 


way we could target spe- 
\ 


CORRECTIONS 


address 


food, energy in India 


cific plans for certain fami- 
lies, and make sure that 
they became aware of the 
advantages of ragi,” Pil- 
lalamarri said. 

AID attempts to solve 
these various problems 
through developing — in- 
terconnected solutions. A 
few of the projects that the 
organization has been in- 
volved in include building 
a mobile school in Pune, 
creating a village library, 
and setting up vocational 
training programs in Gu- 
jarat. AID is also trying to 
enhance the health care 
system, position of women 
and create micro credit 
programs for various vil- 
lages. 

“Before the next genera- 
tion loses the ability to har- 
vest and enjoy ragi or other 
grains, the current genera- 
tion needs to teach them 
the ways of these coarse 
grains and_ biodiversity. 
AID will need to help with 
this important process,” 
Pillalamarri said. 

Kuchimanchi followed 
up with a focus on energy 
and the importance of ru- 
ral electrification. He cited 
the statistic that many vil- 
lages in India have around 
1 watt of energy per capita, 
preventing productivity. 

“The problem in India 
is that everyone receives 
different amounts of en- 
ergy, and the poorest peo- 
ple don’t receive the same 
amount of energy as the 
upper classes. We have to 
think not only about how 
to provide the energy, but 
more importantly who we 
are providing it to,” Kuchi- 
manchi said. 

The last segment of the 

discussion was about a 
product that they had pro- 
duced, which combined 
their focuses on food and = 
energy. The device was 
a hay basket that is both 
made and sold in Indian 
villages, to be used as a 
rice cooker. This device al- 
lows rice to be half-boiled 
and then placed in the bas- 
ket to finish cooking. This 
conserves energy from 
the stove, and allows the 
production of double the 
amount of rice. 

There was a brief discus- 
sion about how to receive 
more support from the un- 
dergraduates at Hopkins, 
even though the majority 
of students in attendance 
were graduate students. 

“The best way to engage 
Hopkins undergraduates 
is to give them specific 
projects to work on. If they 
have a goal, they will be 
more determined and have 
a specific end in sight. We 
have also spoken to medi- 
cal professors on campus, 
and are trying to get some 
students to intern in India, 
just to introduce basic med- 
icine,” Sidadharth said. 

There were a few un- 
dergraduates _ dispersed 
among the crowd, which 
was definitely a starting 
point for AID. 

“I came for the free din- 
ner, but I ended up learn- 
ing a lot about sustainable 
development in rural In- 
dia, and how third world 

solutions can be applied 
globally,” junior Henry 
Chen said. 
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Students were able to enjoy food, music and performances from a Greek dance troupe while waiting f 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


The JHU Hellenic Stu- 
dents Association (HSA) 
hosted its third annual 
Greek Night on Friday, 
Apr. 20 to promote Hellen- 
ic culture on campus with 
a fusion of food, music and 
dancing. 

This year’s event was the 


first profitable Greek Night 

that the HAS has held de- 

spite its three year history. 

Approximately 720 tickets 

to Greek Night were sold, 

but there were 780 students 
who attended the event. The 
event was so popular that 
the supply of food dwindled | 
as the night went on and 
students were admitted to 
the event without charge. | 
“Our mission  state- 
ment is to promote Hel- | 
lenic culture on and off 
campus. . .Greek Night is 
the main thing we do on | 
campus. It’s the best way 
to show the dancing, the | 
music and food. It just 
shows how we have fun. 
. .we enjoy life,” President | 
of HSA, George Petrochei- 
los, said. 
Baltimore’s Deputy May- 
or Kaliope Parthemos was 
presented with a framed 
cover of NEO Magazine, 
on which she is featured, 
by Demetrios Rhompo- 
tis, Publishing Committee 
Chairman of the magazine. 
“It’s her first term as 
deputy mayor and [this 
award] is to recognize her 
work as Deputy Mayor,” 
Petrocheilos said. 

Approximately 200 
people attended the event 
from outside of the Hop- 
kins community. Many 
came to the event in order 
to see Parthemos receive 
her award. 

“1 don’t think that at- 
tracted many Hopkins 
people, but I know for sure 
that it attracted many out 
of Hopkins people,” Petro- 
cheilos said. 

Students who attended 
the event were able to en- 
joy food from more than 
10 different Greek-owned 
restaurants of primarily 
Greek cuisine. 

The event was spon- 
sored by Former Maryland 
Secretary of Business and 
Economic Development 
Aris Melissaratos as well as 


John Korologos of Double 
T Diners, which was the 
largest food donor. Other 
restaurant donors included 
Ikaros, Samos, Timbuktu, 
Valentino’s, Della Notte, 
Acropolis, Captain James 
Landing, Speakeasy Saloon 
and the Hazelwood Inn. 
Various groups also put 
on performances throughout 
the night. A band from New 


COURTESY OF PRATIK GUA SARKAR 
Deputy Mayor Kaliope Parthemos received an award at Greek Night for her work. 


York City, featuring Rena Ts- 
apelas and her accompany- 
ing group offered live music 
throughout the, night. The 
St. Nicholas Hellenic Golden 
Coins, in conjunction with 
their director, Maria Kaima- 
kis, offered traditional Greek 
dancing performances. 
Dancers were multi-aged, 
and included performers 
from ages 8 to 25. 

The financial success of 
Greek Night, each year held 
during Spring Fair, dele- 
gitimized doubts about the 
importance of holding the 
event. The first year that 
the event was held, in 2010, 
approximately 300 people 
attended but HSA did not 
profit; they did not charge 
attendees because it was 


the first such event. Fewer 
people attended last year’s 
event, and  Petroicheilos 
therein strove to increase 
attendance for this year. 
“For the past few years, 
people were complain- 
ing that this event should 
not go on because every 
time we were always ow- 
ing money to someone and 
waiting until next year to 
pay them 
back,”  Pet- 
rocheilos 
said. “I re- 
ally believed 
that Greek 
Night was 
the best way 


to promote 
our culture 
on 


campus, 
so we're still 
going to do 
it and we’re 

to 
find ways to 


make it hap- 


going 


pen.” 

The  eve- 
ning’s pros- 
perity can 


be attributed 
to a refined 
advertis- 
ing strategy. 
Tickets were 
pre-sold and 
sold at the event. The event 
was heavily advertised in 
the surrounding Maryland 
communities, included at 
Greek churches in Mary- 
land and in Greektown. 
The Hopkins chapter 
of HSA was also joined by 
representatives from Hel- 
lenic associations from the 
University of Maryland, 
Loyola University and 
Towson University. 
Diversity was also pres- 
ent within the HSA itself, a 
combination of undergradu- 
ate students from Hopkins, 
graduate students from 
the Carey Business School 
and the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, students 
at the School of Medicine 
and Ph.D candidates. All of 
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COURTESY OF PRATIK GUA SARKAR 
or food at Greek Night this past Friday. 


Hellenic Students Association profits with Greek Night 


Greek culture and tradition showcased at annual event 


these members participated 
and helped out throughout 
the event by serving food. 
Melissaratos empha- 
sized how proud he was of 
the achievements that HSA 
made through Greek Night. 
“This year’s Joh ns 
Hopkins Greek Night was 
a breakthrough event. It 
drew up to three times 
more locals and students 
than before and it 
has established itself as 
a ‘must to’ event for 
the Greek Community. | 
particularly 
George 


ever 
gO 
5 


was 
of 

Neil Branis and the entire 
membership of the Hel- 
Students 
tion who worked tireless- 
y all evening to satisfy 
heir guests,” Melissara- 


proud 
Petrocheilos, 


enic Associa- 


os wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Petrocheilos was ex- 
remely thankful for the 
strong team bolstering his 


eadership of the event. 


“T think that this event | 
really shows that our group | 


knows what we're doing. 
. .everyone didn’t just do 
what they were asked to. 


Everyone did more than | 


they were asked to,” Petro- 
cheilos said. 

Students praised the food 
and cultural experience that 
Greek Night brought. 


“Il visited Greece a 


couple summers ago, and | 


hearing the music, it’s re- 
ally authentic here,” soph- 
omore Laila Smith said. 
“The food, dancing, being 
warm, open and inviting 
is all very much a part of 
the culture. I think they 
did a good job represent- 
ing that.” 

Many attendees 
were impressed by the 
dedication of the perform- 
ers from the night. 

“Tm glad there are still 


students in Baltimore that | 
still are interested in their | 
culture and are proud to | 


share that,” sophomore 
Elaine Markovich said. 


aa 


| 


COURTESY OF PRATIK GUA SARKAR- 
St. Nicholas Hellenic Golden Coins, featuring dancers of ages 8 to 25, performed for a large audience. 


Travels, languages 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


The duty of under- 
graduate students is to 
immerse themselves into 
their chosen field of study 
while, at the same time, 
exploring other interests 
and broadening their per- 
spectives. Dr. Choonwon 
Kang, the Korean Pro- 
fessor at Hopkins’s Cen- 
ter for Language Educa- 
tion, does just that as her 
knowledge is not only 
limited to the Korean lan- 
guage and culture. 

From the start, Kang 
has had a love for languag- 
es. Growing up in Seoul 
Korea, she studied Eng- 
lish in her undergraduate 
years. 


“T became _ interested 
in linguistics because I 
liked languages since | 


was young. My major was 
English language and _lit- 
erature. But in my depart- 
ment there are more litera- 
ture course than language 
courses. But, | want more 
of a language part, and that 
is why I studied linguistics 
from graduate school on,” 
Kang said. 

Kang recalled reading 
a lot of books during her 
college years. Although 
she knew she wanted to 
major in English from the 
start, she used reading asa 
way to acquire knowledge 
about other academic and 
nonacademic disciplines. 

“T read a lot of books 
outside of my major dur- 
ing my college years. This 
broadened my _perspec- 
tives,” Kang said. 

She also noted that the 
Korean college experience 
significantly different 
from what she sees at Hop- 
kins. 

“The college life in Ko- 
rea is more lively and ac- 
tive,” she said. “They have 
__a lot of activities outside of 
| the classroom, such as vari- 
ous events. Hopkins is very 
academic and serious.” 

After graduating from 
college, Kang taught Eng- 
lish in Korea for two years. 
Afterwards, she ventured 
to the states where she 
got her Master’s degree at 
George Mason University 
in Virginia and her PhD 
at Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington D.C. 
This time, however, she 


is 


did not limit herself to a 


| single language, but con- 


centrated in Linguistics, 
the study of languages 


_and theory of how they 
also | 


develop. 

“Linguistics is the study 
of languages,” Kang said. 
“Not specifically studying 
different languages, but 
the theory of languages. I 
apply my theory of linguis- 
tics to explain the grammar 
_ topics better. Able to show 
| the authentic pronuncia- 
| tion of certain words.” 

While a graduate stu- 
dent, she started to teach 
Korean during Hopkins’s 
| intersession in 1986, as 
| Korean was only offered 
during that time. Later, 
the Center for Language 
Education was established 
and then starting in 1998, 
Korean joined the depart- 
ment and became a course 
offering every semester. 
Now, Kang is the only Ko- 
rean professor at Hopkins 
teaching the First Year, 
Second Year and Third 
Year levels. 

“What I like most 
about Hopkins, is a good 
environment to study in 
and do research. There is 
a lot of diversity as well, 
in terms of student make 
up. I love to deal with the 
students who are younger 
than I am. I get a lot of 
energy, and sometimes 
new ideas through work- 
ing with younger people. 
Hopkins students are all 
good students,” Kang 
said. 

Kang has always want- 

,ed to be a teacher and 
shows a passion and en- 
joyment in the Korean 


Language. The language is 


shape professor's view 


unique and offers a great 
way for students to widen 
their scope on different 
academic fields. 

“Students should 
choose Korean as a lan- 
guage, because it is so dif- 
ferent from English,” she 
said. “It provides some di- 
versity. When you used to 
take a foreign language, 
it was predominantly 
French and Spanish, but if 
you want a different lan- 
guage Korean suits you 
best. Considering all the 
characters in Chinese and 
Japanese, Korean is prob- 
ably the easiest to learn. 
Grammar _ wise, there 
are many characteristics, 
however.” 

The rise in popularity of 
Korean culture — as K-pop 
gains a wider audience and 
Ajumma remains a promi- 
nent establishment — has 
also increased curiosity in 
the language. 

“Currently, there are a 
lot of Korean pop-cultures, 
such as dramas, songs, 
dances and movies. Some 
people are interested in 
those areas, and take Ko- 
rean for that purpose,” she 
said. 

Kang notes that as a Ko- 
rean professor, she does 
more than teach a lan- 
guage. Rather, she intro- 
duces a whole other society 
to her students. 

“1 also teach culture as 
a language professor, that 
is the good part of the job,” 
she said. 

Kang’s knowledge is not 
only limited to Korean. Out- 
side of the classroom, she 
enjoys reading, hiking and 
travelling. An avid traveller, 
she knows a bit of Spanish, 
French, Chinese and Japa- 
nese on top of her proficient 
Korean and English. : 

“During the breaks, I 

itravel to places ‘like Eu 
rope and usually to Ko- 
rea probably every other 
year,” she said. “Travel- 
ling is also another way 
to broaden one’s perspec- 
tive. Whenever I travel 
I try to speak their lan- 
guage. If I’m not profi- 
cient I try to learn some 
basic phrases so that I can 
at least try converse with 
the local people.” 

This summer, she will be 
going to Spain and brush- 
ing up on her Spanish. 

Although she contin- 
ues to enjoy exploring the 
world, Kang always enjoys 
coming back to Hopkins. 

“I have had a good 
time at Hopkins,” she 
said. “The people I deal 
with mostly are only the 
students. Of course there 
are workshops with my 
colleagues, but I mainly 
interact with the students. 
It was satisfying and re- 
warding. After my class- 
es, sometimes students 
come back to see me. And 
they speak Korean much 
better than in classes, I 
feel satisfied.” 

After many years of 
schooling and _ teaching, 
Kang certainly has a pan- 
oramic perspective of life 
as a student, immersed 
in one’s studies and aca- 
demia. She encourages 
students to take advantage 
of the youthful energy col- 
lege students have to learn 
and to realize that a year or 
two is only a small propor- 
tion of one’s life. 

“If students want to 
continue studying, it is 
better to do it when you 
are younger,” she said. “I 
have studied almost 10 
years for my PhD and as 
I get older it gets harder 
to concentrate. It is bet- 
ter to do it when you are 
younger. There are a lot 
of uncertainties in the un- 
dergrad years. Sometimes 
one year doesn’t make 
much of a difference in 
the course of an entire 
life. If you need to take a 
break or leave of absence, 
for your goal, that is al- 
right as well. When you 
are going through dif- 
ficult periods, taking a 
break isn’t a bad idea.” 
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Alyssa Brann pets a dog available for adoption from a group that brought eligible pets to Spring Fair. 


4lst Spring Fair opens campus to public 


SPRING FAIR, From Al 
the Friday night music 
event in the mid-1990s. 

All of the weekend's 
events were organized, 
hosted and _ sponsored 
by undergraduates. This 
year’s Spring Fair staff 
spearheaded by  co- 
chairmen Kirk and senior 
Drew Rosenberg — was 
comprised of 46 Hopkins 
students working in tan- 
dem with administrators, 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA), the 
Johns Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Programming (the 
HOP), student radio station 
WJHU, the City of Balti- 
more and various security 
agencies. 

“We  couldn’t have 
done this alone. We start 
with a budget of essen- 
tially zero every year, 
and we extend our reach 
wherever we can for help 
— doing our best to keep 
it a student-run event, of 
course,” Rosenberg said. 

The weekend began 
on Thursday night with a 
fireworks display over Le- 
vering Quad, followed by 


a beer party on the Lever- 
ing Patio sponsored by PJ's 
Pub. Food trucks arrived 
the Freshman Quad by 
8 am. the next morning; 
come noon, crowds had 
gathered in anticipation 
fair fare, including Spring 
Fair staples like fried Oreo 
cookies and jumbo turkey 
legs, from vendors from 
the Baltimore area. 

The Beer Garden, held 
annually in the Presi- 
dent’s Garden, drew 
masses from its opening 
at noon on Friday until 
taps closed at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday. Various campus 
philanthropic organiza- 
tions manned the taps, 
which offered sixteen va- 
rieties of beer, including 
more refined brews of lo- 
cal microbreweries. 

“It’s a great endeavor,” 
Kirk said. “A beer ticket is 
sold, people use that tick- 
et at the stalls operated 
by student groups to buy 
a beer, and the proceeds 
from that ticket go to that 
student group.” 

This year, profits from 
beer ticket sales topped 
$30,000, Spring Fair trea- 
surer Morgan Byce said. 

However, in spite of the 
success of the Beer Gar- 
den, Kirk and Rosenberg 
dispelled the notion that 


the weekend-long  cel- 
ebration is simply three 
days devoted to intoxi- 
cation. Kirk cited the ac- 
complishments of Greek 
life philanthropy events 
outside of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library, such 


“I’ve had three years of 
experience, and this was a 
pretty smooth year,” Kirk 
added. 

Apart from the rain, 
which started late Satur- 
day night and cut short 
many of Sunday’s events, 


as Pike Bike and Pi a Pi the weekend's greatest 
Phi. damper was not on cam- 
Kirk also asserted the pus, across the street, 
staunch Kirk said. 
Sie titty “Spring 
at venues We like to kee Fair endors- 
where alco- Ss Seas ae bey es the First 
hol flowed our bases Amend- 
freely. 7 d hae ment, and 
Whiley Hop ge > cee WELICEL 15 encourages 
Kins secu- why were tight activists to 
rity officials : use the mar- 
patrolled On security. ketplace we 
the Beach provide as a 
for bottles DREW forum,” she 
and cans, ROSENBERG, said. “The 
employees pro-life and 
of Security, SPRING FAIR pro-choice 
Se a teas CO” CHAIR INA Ne Goat eae 
Facilities consistently 
& Events hot topic, 
(SAGE) and we sup- 
Management, a_ local port the discourse as long 
contract security firm as it doesn’t detract from 


hired by Spring Fair staff, 
guarded the gates of the 
Beer Garden to inspect 
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Pike Bike raised funds for the Dystrophy Association through a stationary-bike-a-thon. 


identification. 

Rosenberg stated that 
Spring Fair staff is not lia- 
ble for any alcohol-related 
infractions or incidents, 
but expressed relief that 
this year saw few of either. 

“We like to keep our 
bases covered, which is 
why we're tight on secu- 
rity,” he said. 


the rest of the weekend. 
That wasn’t the case this 
year.” 


She al- 
luded to the 
pro-life as- 
sembly that 
gathered on 
the Charles 
Street me- 
dian across 


from the 
Beach on 
Friday af- 


tien NO On 
using post- 
ers contain- 
ing graphic 
images of 
a bio rt end 
fetuses to 
distract 
passersby. 
Within 
an hour, a 
handful of 
students 
arrived 
outside of 
Charles 
Street Market with home- 
made signs, objecting the 
protest halfway across the 
street. 

“Fortunately, it dis- 
pelled pretty quickly,” 
Kirk said. “In all, there 
weren't too many speed 
bumps this weekend — I 
was in bed by nine on 
Sunday night.” 
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Young children were among the many attendees enjoying Spring Fair. 
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SHARE FAIR, From Al 
particularly surgical sup- 
plies, tosave lives abroad. 

“Overseas, the problem 
| is that surgical treatments 
| for diseases that can be ad- 
| dressed surgically rank far 
| down below malaria, be- 
| low all of those infectious 
diseases, so they don’t get 
much funding or much at- 
tention, and this is a great 
way to not only help in that 
aspect to bring more atten- 
tion to what can be treated 
surgically ” Wan said. 

Students enjoyed hearing 
how their volunteer work 
was making an impact in 


| communities abroad. 


“I thought it was very 
interesting. It was great 
being able to see that our 
work is actually being used 
in other countries because 
when you're just in the 
room and you're just there 
for two hours, you're like, 
‘Oh my god, is this actually 
worth it?’ 

And you come here, 
and you're like, ‘Oh wow, 
they're actually using it,” 
freshman Rebecca  Diaz- 
Reyes said. 

Throughout the year, 
SHARE collects and sorts 
through unused and reus- 
able medical and surgical 
supplies that would other- 


| wise be disposed of from 


operating rooms at Hop- 
kins and Union Memorial 
Hospitals. These materi- 
als are then distributed to 
underdeveloped countries 
worldwide. SHARE volun- 
teers on the 

Homewood campus are 


required to serve at least 
two hours per month. 

“We literally pick up 
whatever the OR does not 
use [that] is clean and we 
are able to sort, package, 
and ship [it] out to the dif- 
ferent countries that the 


doctors work in,” Wan 
said. 

While SHARE was 
established within the 


last decade at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, 
SHARE has only been 
present on the Homewood 
campus for a year. Since 
then, SHARE’s presence at 
Homewood has expanded 
rapidly. 

“We went from having 
about 10 members to hav- 
ing about 60 to 80 active 
members. Right now, we 
have about 80 to 90 mem- 
bers,” Wan said. 

“Last time we did a head 
check, there were about 45 
to 50 people, including the 
medical students. We have 
two medical students here.” 

During the planning 
stages for SHARE Fair, the 
SHARE team sought to 
make the event more ex- 
citing than the last year’s 
event. SHARE brought in 
several contraptions, such 
as a surgical box and a mi- 
croscopic box for students 
to use. 

In addition, two stu- 
dents from the Hopkins 
School of Medicine held a 
workshop on suturing tis- 
sue, which was followed by 
a contest to see who could 
suturing contest. Another 
contest consisted of guess- 


SHARE explains surgery abroad 


ing how many supplies 
were in certain containers. 

“We thought about what 
might be fun and what 
might get people engaged 
with all of the supplies. We 
wanted to be more hands- 
on,” sophomore Lydia Li- 
ang, the public relations 
officer for the Hopkins 
chapter of SHARE, told The 
News-Letter. 

Wan emphasized that 
SHARE Fair is unique: 
SHARE’s more frequent 
general meetings are not 
nearly as interactive. 

“ISHARE Fair] is a 
chance for us to get to- 
gether as a group to show 
people...what SHARE is, 
and also for people who 
are already in the group to 
get more acquainted with 
the material, and to see 
the material in a different 
context as something that 
they’re not sorting... not 
manually laboring around 
to sort, but as something 
that they can have fun with 
and they can learn with,” 
Wan said. 

In the future, SHARE 
hopes to expand its re- 
sources. While grants cov- 
ered the majority of the 
club’s expenses, the club 
intends to increase fund- 
raising efforts in order to 
keep up with the club's ex- 
pansion. 

“We all want to see 
SHARE expand more, and 
I guess from my own per- 
spective, I would like to see 
that SHARE’s financial base 
expand as well, to keep up 
with all of this,” Wan said. 


InnoWorks plans summer camp 


By MARY KATHERINE 
ATKINS 
Copy Editor 


After.a successful first 
year of scientific explora- 
tion at the InnoWorks sum- 
mer camp, the Hopkins In- 
noWorks chapter is looking 
forward to hosting their 
second summer camp in 
August. InnoWorks holds a 
free summer camp, which 
focuses on _ introducing 
middle and high school stu- 
dents to the fields of science 
and engineering through 
an innovative, hands-on 
approach to learning. 

The InnoWorks program 
is designed and run en- 
tirely by college volunteers 
for students from under- 
privileged backgrounds, 
who would otherwise lack 
the opportunity to learn 
from a more experimental 
approach in their typical 
academic environments. It 
seeks to build relationships 
between younger students 
and college students, who 
function as both mentors 
and staff members. 

“Our vision is for Inno- 
Works to provide exciting 
educational opportunities 
for all students,” Lucia 
Tellez, the PR Officer for In- 
noWorks, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We in- 
tend to maintain relation- 
ships with InnoWorkers 
for life, inviting them to 
join as junior and then full 
mentors. If our mission is 
achieved, InnoWorks com- 
munities everywhere will 
be self-perpetuating, with 
each generation nurturing 
the next, connected by a 
common goal to improve 
society.” 

After discovering Inno- 
Works through her sister's 
volleyball coach, — Tellez 
spent her entire freshman 
year working with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland College 
Park InnoWorks chapter. 

“I loved it so much that 
the next year I decided to 
start a chapter here at Hop- 
kins,” Tellez wrote. 

With the help of some 
friends, Tellez was able to 
spearhead the InnoWorks 
chapter on campus. 

“We encountered some 
rough patches, but the pro- 
gram was able to take place 
last summer, and [we are] 
excited and prepared for 
the camp this summer,” 
Tellez wrote. 

The InnoWorks camp re- 


quired a year of planning. 
The club has been working 
throughout this past year 
to. raise money for books, 
transportation, program. 
materials, food and awards. 
InnoWorks held events 
throughout the year to re- 
cruit mentors and potential 
campers. The club also has 
to plan the camp’s daily ac- 
tivities. 

“Specific activities are 
chosen for each day so that 
the kids can get the most 
for the time they have in the 
camp,” Tellez wrote. 


These activities are 
planned to’ help promote 
Science, Technology, En- 


gineering and Mathemat- 
ics (STEM) education. Each 
summer the InnoWorks club 
bases the camp around a 
main workshop theme. Last 
year, the InnoWorks work- 
shop theme was Eureka. 

A typical day at the In- 
noWorks summer camp 
consists of two different 
activities and a mission. 
Popular activities from 
last summer included con- 
structing a Rube Goldberg 
machine, a complicated 
and overly engineered 
machine used to perform 
simple tasks, as well as 
making soap and building 
boats and windmills. 

“We try to make the 
different science fields 
the kids encounter vary 
to show them that there is 
more to one science and try 
to capture their interest,” 
Tellez wrote. 

The InnoWork mentors 
use competitions to moti- 
vate the campers. For each 
activity, students are placed 
into teams, which compete 
to see who can build the 
best design or attain the 
fastest time. The winning 
team for each activity is giv- 
en points that go toward an 
overall award at the end of 
the camp. 

_ “Tt is very helpful in 
keeping the kids motivated 
‘with a lot of the projects,” 
Tellez wrote. 

The InnoWorks summer 
camp is attended by around 
28 students broken into four 
groups of people. The first 
group consists of middle 
school students who hope to 
learn about science in a new 
and innovative way. The 
second and third groups 
are comprised of junior 
and regular mentors. Junior 
mentors are high school stu- 
dents, who have typically 


attended the camp in pre- 
vious years. They assist the 
regular mentors in keeping 


the activity groups focused. 
The regular mentors serve 


as problem solving guides. 
The fourth group is com- 
posed of the staff, which 
ensures that activities are 
properly coordinated and 
set up. 

The recruitment process 
for the camp takes place 
throughout the year. Emily 
Hsiao, one of the Directors 
of the Hopkins InnoWorks 
chapter, contacts the liai- 
son for Baltimore schools, 
as well as emailing the 
schools herself to inform 
them of the program. 

In addition, InnoWorks 
visits different schools in 
Baltimore and puts on pre- 
sentations for students. 
These presentations pro- 
vide an overview of the In- 
noWorks program, as well 
as providing students with 
a glimpse of potential ac- 
tivities. 

The Hopkins InnoWorks 
chapter recruits mentors 
and staff members by host- 
ing information sessions, 
in which they explain the 
program more thoroughly. 

“We also tell them it is a 
program that helps [men- 
tors and staff] develop as 
leaders, teachers and com- 
municators,” Tellez wrote. 

As the Hopkins Inno- 
Works chapter becomes 
more developed, Tellez 
hopes to increase the club’s 
presence on campus. 

“We definitely plan on 
becoming more known 
and hosting more events 
that can help not only 
fundraise but help get 
our name out there to stu- 
dents,” Tellez wrote. 

The Hopkins InnoWorks 
chapter looks forward to 
this upcoming summer, as 
the camp proved success- 
ful last year. 

“Everyone made won- 
derful memories and some 
of the students are plan- 
ning to come back,” Tellez 
wrote. “One of them was 
actually an eighth grader 
last year and wants to 
come back this year as a ju- 
nior mentor.” a 

This year, the Hopkins 
InnoWorks chapter is co- 
directed by Omar Hadzi- 
pazic and Maher Khalil. 
The camp will take place 

from Aug. 6-10 in the 
Great Hall on the Hopkins 
Homewood campus. 
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Reports ol hazing raise concerns 


Hopkins Greek Life under inv estigation due to anonymous email 


HAZING, From Al 
were considered hazing 
including but not limited 


to: “Deprivation of privi- 
leges granted to other 
members”, 


“Requiring 

members/pledges 
perform duties not 
assigned to other mem- 
bers”, “Socially isolating 
new members/pledges 
“Name calling”, “E xpect- 
ing certain items to al- 
ways be in one’s posses- 


new 
to 


sion (i.e. matches, coins, 
condoms, lighters, etc.)”, 
“Expecting new mem- 


bers/pledges to perform 
personal service to other 
members such as carrying 
books, errands, cooking, 
cleaning ete” and “Sleep 
deprivation.” 

Turning emphasized 
that the single report they 
received was extremely 
vague and that it will be 
difficult to target one spe- 
cific group due to the lack 
of information. 

“We're not even sure 
from the email that we 
received if it was a frater- 


nity or a sorority,” Turn- 
ing said. 
The person report- 


ing the incidents of haz- 
ing expressed that they 
wished to be anonymous 
and did not reveal his or 
her identity to the Office 
of Student Life. 

“With the very lim- 
ited information we had, 
we didn’t really have any 
identifiable information 
for one particular group. 
We are not even sure that 
it was a parent [who sent 
the report]. We’re assum- 
ing that the email address 
that it came from wasn’t 
their standard email ad- 
dress. We are pretty sure 
it was an email address 
they had created to make 
this-report,” Turning said. 

Turning said in a later 
conversation that the only 
indication that the per- 
son who reported was a 
parent was that the email 
referred to the victim as 
their “child” and “stu- 
dent.” Although hazing 
on campus is something 


to take very seriously, 
Turning is optimistic and 
sees this email as respon- 
sible and a strong attempt 
against hazing. 

“The good thing about 
this is that I would con- 
sider it to be a proactive 
email in that they said 
they said things were go- 
ing to occur, they weren't 
sure what. It was prob- 
ably no more than three 
or four sentences long. 
Hopefully this particular 
investigation will con- 
clude because these hazes 
will not occur,” he said. 

The investigation, 
which started this past 
Monday, will be examin- 
ing all Greek organiza- 
tions on campus. If caught 
hazing its pledges, the 
consequences could range 
from a formal warning 
from the University to ex- 
pulsion of the group or af- 
filiated individuals. 

“Hopefully, the intelli- 
gent students that are the 
presidents of these organi- 
zations receive that email 
and understood that this 
could be something that 
they could go to the con- 
duct board for and this is 
something that not only 
could their organization 
get throw off campus but 
they could be personally 
held responsible as presi- 
dent of the organization. 

So the presidents defi- 
nitely have some stake in 
making sure the hazing 
doesn’t occur,” Turning 
said. 

As the investigations 
continue, Turning says 
the Office of Student Life 
has been able to elimi- 
nate certain organizations 
based on their initiation 
date. A fraternity or so- 
rority without any more 
pledges to haze most 
likely did not trigger the 
report. 

“We were able to, ob- 
viously, eliminate some 
groups from _ consider- 
ation,” Turning _ said. 
“SAE was one of the 
groups that would have 
been eliminated because 


they initiated their new | 
members over two weeks | 
ago. So we were fairly rea- 
sonably assured it wasn't 
SAE because they’ve been 
brothers for two weeks 
now. The four Panhellenic | 
sororities have been ini- 
tiated for probably over | 
three weeks now, so we 
were eliminating groups 
as we went along because | 
we knew that their pledge | 
programs had ended and 
their new members had 
been initiated.” 


Although initiation | ™ 
may typically be the | |” 
time for hazing, initia- 


tion dates are not the only | 
clues to when and where | 
hazing is occurring on | 
campus. When The News- 
Letter brought this up, 
Turning agreed. 

“T guess there is [the 
possibility of hazing 
post-initiation],” Turning 
said. “If somehow they’re 
thinking that initiating | 
them into the brother- 
hood or sisterhood you 
know through the nation- 
al organization and then 
they’re hazing them. Haz- 
ing is hazing whenever it 
happens.” 

The Office of Student | 
Life has also received help 
from Hopkins security 
and off-duty Baltimore 
police that watch the cam- | 
pus. They have been giv- 
en the list of actions con- | 
sidered to be hazing and 
will also be watching out | 
for more information. 

While all of Hopkins- | 
affiliated Greek life is in | 
question, some fraterni- | 
ties have little concern 
over the investigation. 

“We know hazing is 


illegal. It’s a pity they’re | 


looking into it for so long, 
and hopefully it’s not a 
problem on our campus 
and no one’s been hurt. 
But no one here is con- 
cerned. We don’t really see 
any negative consequenc- 
es because we don’t haze. 
So there’s really nothing,” 
sophomore Elias Rosen- 
blatt, President of Alpha 
Epsilon Pi, said. 


Alumnus returns for book signing 


WENDEL, From Al 
that 1968 base- 
ball resonated so 
profoundly with 
fans because it 
was played with 
a level of pure 
perfection _ sel- 
dom seen any- 
more. 

“It was the 
last pure, or 
honest season,” 
he said. “The 
Cardinals were 
the | consum- 
mate pros... 
[and] the Tigers 
had a habit of 
coming back 
from behind.” 

Avec crorridi- 
ing to Wendel, 
these _ players, 
which included 
Denny McLain 
and Luis Tiant, 
were true ce- 
lebrities, as op- 
posed to other 
athletes people 
today idolize. 
He contended 
that whereas 
Kobe Bryant 
and Alex Ro- 
driguez seem to rely on 
money and ESPN’s steady 
stream of highlights to 
retain their celebrity, the 
baseball players of 1968 
combined their unflag- 
ging passion, raw talent 
and hunger for competi- 
tion to win fans’ hearts. 

“The 1960s have been 
_ written about politically, 
culturally, and musically, 
but if you bring the sports 
element up to the front, 
you realize how impor- 
tant it was,” he said. 

If there is one message 
that Wendel wishes his 
readers to take away from 


the book, it is that history 
can be fun and incredibly 
informative at the same 
time. 

The audience had a 
positive reaction to the 
event. Wendel received 
many questions that ad- 
dressed the technicalities 
of baseball statistics and 
his writing process. 

“I liked hearing about 
how [Wendel] decided to 
write on this certain top- 
ic” Michel Shorofsky, a 
Second Year medical stu- 
dent at the University of 
Maryland, said. 

‘Wendel, a writer of 
both fiction and non- 


XIXI XU/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Author Tim Wendel received a Master of Fine Arts in Writing from Hopkins. 


fiction, has published 
nine books, including 
Red Rain, a World War 
Il thriller, and Castro’s 
Curveball, a novel about 
Latino baseball. He is 
one of USA Today Base- 
ball Weekly’s founding 
editors and has written 
for various publications 
in the United States. He 
currently teaches writing 
courses for the Master of 
Arts program at Hopkins. 

Wendel received his 
master’s degree in writing 
from Hopkins, and that 


| feasibility, but that his fo- 


COURTESY OF WWWDIPITY.COM 
Dr. Daniel Deudney is an Associate Professor of Political Science in the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences. 


Deudney discusses space exploration 


DEUDNEY, From A1 pansion would result in into space and adapted 
of a “grand narrative” of more closed societies. to better survive in their 
how humans perceive Deudney proposed an new environment. Deud- 
themselves. Many argue Earth age space program, ney saw this as a cause 


the expansion of human 
activity into space, includ- 
ing mining asteroids, us- 
ing orbiting solar power 


emphasizing that projects 
in space with a more lim- 
ited scope and specific fo- 
cus still has great potential 


for concern, asserting that 
they would most likely 
have the strategic advan- 
tage in conflict. Garret- 


satellites and eventually to make the Earth more son, however, both down- 


| even colonization, is not livable for played the 
only possible, but inevita- people. He chance of 
ble and desirable. said that fo- : a species- 
Deudney discussed cus should For me, this de- ending 
how much of the debate remain on . . conflict 
about space expansion has_ enhancing bate is not just and ___ that 
hinged on the question of thesecurity aghout Earth. but over his- 


and quality tory, power 


about life. 


cus was on the question of of life on has always 
desirability. Earth, not — DANIEL DEUDNEY, shifted to 
His argument centered on expand- new lo- 
on the idea that over the _ ing life into ASSOCIATE PROFES- ales. if 
| course of human history, space. “YT think 
| people have stopped liv- On_ the SOR OF POLITICAL there will 
ing in disconnected com- other hand, SCIENCE be 2 likely 
munities separated by Garretson sentimental 
geographic barriers. Over spoke out attachment 
time, people have been as a self to Earth not 


the first four chapters of 


Castro’s Curveball were 
extracted from his thesis. 


| curity threats that could 


able to overcome those 
barriers, leading to greater 
interaction and _ greater 
“violence interdepen- 
dence,” that is, a greater 
ability to cross those bar- 
riers not only for peaceful 
purposes, but also to wage 
war. As humans expand 
into inner Earth orbital 
space, or inner EOS, that 
closing will continue, so 
we will see a shift towards 
a form of world govern- 
ment. 

While in theory that 
world government could 
be either democratic or 
more hierarchical, he ar- 
gues that the potential se- 


described “space advocate.” 
He noted that he was only 
speaking of his personal 
opinions, not on behalf of 
the Air Force. 

Garretson noted that 
Deudney seemed to focus 
more on the Earth and its 
current human population. 

“For me, this debate is 
not just about Earth, but 
about life,” Deudney said, 
emphasizing that life has 
always had the tendency 
to expand. “So you have 
to make a value judgment 
about whether you think 
life and intelligence is a 
good thing.” 

He went on to argue that 
even if space expansion re- 
sulted in conflict and com- 
petition, which might even 
prove deadly for large hu- 
man populations, “evolu- 
tion has always found com- 
petition and conflict to be a 
good thing.” 

Both men mentioned 
the possibility of species 
radiation, which would 
be the evolution of new 
species from Homo sa- 
piens,as they expanded 


unlike how people treat the 
holy land,” Garretson said. 
“And if war happens, well, 
that’s just what happens.” 

The JHU Politik holds 
the JHU Speaker series in 
order to allow professors 
to discuss their work inside 
or outside of their areas of 
study. In the spring of next 
semester, according to ju- 
nior Jeremy Orloff, Assis- 
tant Editor of JHU Politik, 
Deudney is teaching a class 
featuring some of the topics 
he touched on at the event. 

The event drew a large 
and varied audience. 

“I thought it was an in- 
credibly successful event. 
We had a really, almost, 
better than expected turn- 
out, and then that turnout 
included people from the 
astronomy and_ physics 
department who were in- 
terested in it from a more 
scientific side. We had a 
number of graduate stu- 
dents from the Poli Sci 
and [International Studies] 
departments. There was a 
large undergraduate con- 
tingent,” Orloff said. 


be posed by colonies in 
space or even countries 
controlling the main sat- 
ellites would push the 
Earth towards a more hi- 
erarchical form of gover- 
nance. 

Further expansion 
would lead to a situation 
of “systemic anarchy, with 
an island Earth that had 
become a garrison state.” 
Paradoxically, space ex- 
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Jennifer Al Naber 
Kristin Bechtel 
Sharon Chesney 
Matthew Hardy 
Dr. Daniel Hom 
Formitia Hurte 
Olen McCardell 
Dr. Eric Raabe 
Deborah Savage 


JHU Supervisor of the Year Nominees 
Left to right: Jessica Swadow (winner), Sarah Godwin, Paul Jacobus, Joan Freedman 
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As 


Speaking on the phone can lead to many misunderstandings, such as not knowing when someone is done talking or having awkward pauses. 


Dont talk on the phone, talk in person 


detest talking on 
the phone almost as 
much as | hate tex- 
ting. Texting leaves 
too much room for 
people to misinterpret 
words and then you have to 
worry about diffusing un- 


As for the other 10 percent 
of the time, I wait too long 
and the conversation en- 
ters the realm of awkward. 
Luckily for me, I’m blessed 
with a family that is just as 
socially inept at phone con- 
versations as I am. 


necessary wa, Sate 
arguments. week was 
That’s why my little 
people  in- brother’s 
clude smi- spring 
ley faces ev- break and 
erywhere, as a sopho- 
beware of more in 
using the high school 
winking I foresaw 
face though, him  hang- 
that one’s a ing out with 
creepy. : ° his friends 

While Ci Garcia and playing 
tiptoei ng A column about my ball. eee 
aroun ; was wishfu 
words ruins family thinking. 
texting, cau- Living with 


tious pauses ruin talking on 
the phone. I can attest to the 
fact that 90 percent of the 
time that I’m on the phone 
with someone, I ultimately 
interrupt them because I 
thought they were done. 


him all my life, I know 
playing games has evolved 
into something bigger than 
an ordinary addiction for 
him. Therefore it was no 
surprise when my dad af- 
firmed my belief that he 
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had confined himself to his 
room playing Call of Duty: 
Modern Warfare. 

My brother and I have an 
“extreme” sibling dynamic. 
One minute we can be ex- 
pressing our mutual love 
for one another by hugging, 
talking about sneakers and 
reliving past memories. 
Then the next, we're ver- 
bally assaulting each other, 
using every curse word you 
can think of and even mak- 
ing some up. This usually 
escalates to physically in- 
flicting harm on each other, 
which I still get yelled at for 
doing. There is no middle 
ground for us. We're either 
bonding or fighting. The 
rest of the time we don't 
acknowledge each other's 
presence. 

I figured I would call 
him at home and make sure 
he ate something. When 
he’s in the zone he won't 
conjure up the energy to 
even go get a bow! of cereal. 
Naturally, he only picked 
up after I started yelling on 
the answering machine. I 


proceeded to interrogate 
him with the usual “Did | 
you eat? What did you 
eat? Have you started your 
homework?” Even though | 
it only lasted a minute, we | 
proceeded to talk over each 
other and get the gist of | 
what we were saying with- | 
out a hitch. 

I know I’m not alone in 
my feelings about talking 
on the phone. It’s awkward. 
Don’t you hate that the 
other person is purely go- 
ing off of what you're say- 
ing, and not in accordance 
with your reactions (don’t 


start arguing for the use of | 
inflection and tone of voice | 


conveying your reactions, 
it’s not the same)? It’s sever- 
ing an important connec- 
tion, which is why I would 
rather talk in person. 

If you happen to be a 
content phone talker and 
you have the ability to go 
and see the person you 
need to talk to, try talk- 
ing in person. You never 
know, you may build a 


stronger relationship 


v239 


Sometimes I get bored, 
and try to write things 
strangely 

to fill empty space. 


While sitting in class, 
I doodle on my paper and 
think to myself. 


Boredom is a force 
that pulls you to lethargy 
and makes you sleepy. 


In a class last year, 

there was this kid up a 
row: 

stared out the window. 


Seriously, stared, 

all through class as if he 
was 

watching some TV. 


What was he thinking? 
There were only twenty 
kids, 

most of whom took notes. 


He stood out, of course, 
everyone else writing, 
he simply staring. 


Some use their laptops. 
They pretend to be typ- 


Carter goes boating, visits the Galapagos Islands and Ecuador 


fter spend- 

ing the ma- 

jority of the 

semester 

talking about 
Asia, I want to shift gears 
and move to South Amer- 
ica, specifically Ecuador. 
I spent about nine days 
in this beautiful coun- 
try over winter break, al- 
though for the majority of 
that time I was on a boat 
in the Galapagos. My best 
friend, Christina and her 
boyfriend Austin who 
both go to Brown, were in 
Ecuador right after I left, 
and were able to give me 
the lowdown on their fa- 
vorite parts of mainland 
Ecuador. 

Both Christina and 
Austin agree that their fa- 
vorite part of Ecuador was 
a place called Banos, a tiny, 
somewhat touristy town 
in Central/Southern Ec- 
uador that was filled with 
young, college-age travel- 
ers. Banos has lots of fun 
outdoorsy activities. You 
can go white water raft- 
ing, hiking, rock climb- 
ing, and even zip lining! 
The town is famous for its 
hot springs and beautiful 
waterfalls. Aside from the 
outdoor activities, there 
are also lots of bars and 
nightclubs and some re- 
ally great restaurants. 

The capital of Ecuador 
is Quito. I spent a day 
there before getting on a 
boat to explore the Galapa- 
gos, and the old section of 
the city is quite charming. 
I was only able to visit a 
couple of churches and see 
the view of Quito from the 
top of a mountain next to 
a giant statue of the Virgin 
Mary (I didn’t think the 
view was all that great, but 
Christina says that it was 
her favorite thing in Quito 
so I guess you'll just have- 
to go and make a decision 
for yourself). Christina 
and Austin on the other 
hand spent a few days in 
Quito, and they told me 
about the best things to 


do on the weekends. Dur- 
ing the day they had fun 
hanging out in the main 
square because there were 
tons of people around and 
lots of street performances 
to watch. For dinner they 
say you absolutely must 
go to an area called La 
Calle Ronda. On Friday 
and Saturday nights, of- 
ficials block off the streets 
from cars and lots of res- 
taurants on the first floors 
of people’s homes open up. 
The ambiance is supposed 
to be great - lots of music, 
cobblestone streets, lots of 
locals and great local food. 

After my day in Quito, 
my family and I had to 
take two flights to get to 
the airport on San Cristob- 
al Island in the Galapagos. 
When we finally arrived, 
we got on dinghies and 
were taken to our boat, 
La Pinta. My sister and 
I felt really seasick that 
first night, and I was wor- 
ried that I was going to 
feel that way for the next 
seven days, but I woke up 
in the morning feeling fine 
(thank you Dramamine). 
Our schedule everyday on 
the boat was some varia- 
tion of the following: a 
hike in the morning, snor- 
keling, then another hike 
in the afternoon. The is- 


lands were much bigger 
than I had expected, and I 
kept wondering to myself 
how Darwin had been able 
to notice the ,differences 
between the species on the 
different islands. He was 
clearly much 
more obser- 
vant than I 
am. 

My favor- 
ite animals 
were the sea 
lions and the 
blue-footed 
boobies. We 
saw Sea lions 
on_ basically 
every island 
that we vis- 
ited, but they 
were just so 
adorable (es- 
pecially the 
babies) that I was excited 
every time I saw them. 
One very unique feature 
of the Galapagos Islands 
is that the animals, by 
and large, are not afraid 
of people. This means that 
you can get really close 
to them and they won't 
run away (although they 
might try to attack you if 
you come too close to their 
young). Since I have never 
been in such close prox- 
imity to animals, I never 
realized just how com- 


Carter Banker 
The Globetrotter 


Hopkins travels far and 
wide. Get inspired for 
your next adventure! 


plex their behavior could 
be. There are no words to 
describe the experience of 
snorkeling with sea lions. 
They would appear out of 
nowhere and then almost 
dance with you. It was 
incredible. 
The _ blue- 
footed boo- 
bies were 
great _be- 
cause they 
were just so 
funny look- 
ing. They 
are proba- 
bly the sec- 
ond most 
famous bird 
associated 
with the 
Galapagos, 
after Dar- 
win’s finch- 


es. 

There were lots of oth- 
er awesome animals in 
the Galapagos too. There 
were penguins, iguanas 
(they were funny because 
they would all pile on top 
of one another), frigate 
birds, sharks (yes I saw 
some while I was snorkel- 
ing, and no it surprisingly 
wasn't terrifying because 
they were swimming way 
below me and they weren't 
more than 5 feet long), 
turtles and orcas. Yes I 


COURTESY OF CARTER BANKER 
Carter laid out on the Galapagos Islands sand with sea lions who were not afraid to get close to her. 


said orcas. One of the most 

amazing experiences that 

we had was when we were 

in the dinghies on our way 

to a walk on one of the is- 

lands, when all of a sudden 

one of the guides spotted 

an orca. When even your 

guide, who sees most of 

these animals on a daily 

basis, gets excited, you 

know you are witnessing 

something extraordinary. 

All four of the dinghies 

(there were 40 people on 

our boat) rushed over to 

get closer to the killer 
whale. We followed that 
whale for a full hour and a 
half. It would appear above 
the water for a short time 
and then dive under, then 
resurface somewhere far 
away a few minutes later. 
One time the orca jumped 
out of the water just a few 
feet away from my dinghy 
and we all screamed at the 
top of our lungs. It was ter- 
rifying. We knew that if he 
had been just a couple of 
feet closer he would have 
capsized us. But after the 
initial terror had passed, I 
felt exhilarated. 

Despite my close en- 
counter with the orca, I 
hope I have convinced 
you that Ecuador is a 
great place to visit. When 
it comes to the Galapagos 
Islands, the best way to 
see them is by staying on 


a boat, because the islands | 


are pretty far apart and 
you would not be able to 
see many of the further 


away islands if you just | 


tried to take day trips ona 
small boat. Hopkins offers 


an Intersession program a 
in Ecuador and the Gala- 
pagos in which you get | 


to visit both the islands 
and the rainforest. I have 
friends that have done this 
program and I highly rec- 


ommend it. You'll never | 


get the opportunity to 
take advantage of such a 


reasonably priced trip to 
the Galapagos again, so | 
what are you waiting for? 


Sign up! 


Johns Hopkins Confessions 
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My Rant Haiku 
Annoyed in class 
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Another student 


tears his homework 
carefully 

and makes paper 
strings. 


Many have cell phones 
and quietly tap-tap-tap 
until class is done. 


They slouch in their seat 
with the phone behind a 
book, 

pretending to read. 


Lecture halls are large, 
seating up to three hun- 
dred, 

fifty-five enthralled. 


The professor 
speaking, 
blissfully unaware or 
maybe not caring. 


keeps 


“It is the student 

who must make the first 
effort 

to learn the subject. 


I can share my view 
but I cannot hold their 

hand 
through the semester.” 


something 
a teacher might say. 


Then there are TAs, 
some who are earnest 
helpers, 

some who need credit. 


They get all happy 
.when a student is in- 

volved 

but we are busy. 


We doodle, journal, 

text, type, tap, eat, drink, 
whisper, 

even fall asleep. 


This is fine for me. 

I learn better from text- 
books 

while doing homework. 


But if you learn best _ 
when someone is ex- 
plaining, 

put that phone away. 


Take some real class. 
notes 

before complaining at 
them 
_ in their office hours. 


No? Be pie : 
Get ce as a 


a 
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BUT ALSO observations, rants, lists, th 


Giving 
shout out 


Gladys a 
on tumblr 


ISTH APR 2012 | 4 NOTES 


WHEN GLADYS IS WORKING 


THE CASHIE 


R AT THE FFC 


his is one of my favorite posts from the "We love 

our BJs" tumblr. The only thing that may be bet- 

ter than FFC's Sterling Brunch, is getting to see 

Gladys at the register first thing in the morning. 

There really is no better way to start your day. 
Knowing Gladys for four years, she is without a doubt one 
of the nicest, most genuine, and friendliest person that | 
have met here on campus. Although I don't see her much 
anymore without a meal plan, whenever I pay to go back, 
seeing Gladys is certainly a treat. 


Ryan Kahn 


Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


It's time to talk openty about sex at JHU. 


he phrase, “the 

meaning of life” 

has _ different 

connotations for 

just about every- 
one. But though the mean- 
ing may not be clear, the 
means are: vaginal insemi- 
nation. College is meant 
to be a time for explora- 
tion, to discover who you 
want to become and what 
life means to you (clearly I 
understate and generalize, 
but you get the picture.) 
We explore our academic 
and cultural interests, our 
social structures, our fan- 
cied futures. And sex. 

We explore sex — our 
sexualities, preferred part- 
ner characteristics, favorite 
positions — outside of any 
university channels. Frat 
basement, D-level, apart- 
ment, the football field 50 
yard line... wherever your 
urge may point. But what 
happens when you get out 
there, on the 50 yard line, 
and can’t get it up? Or can’t 
get wet? What do you do? 

I grew up ina household 

where sex was not only a 
non-taboo, but was a com- 
mon, and perhaps overly 
so, topic. Sex here refers 
to the full range of experi- 
ences relating to the physi- 
cal and emotional pro- 
cesses involved in growing 
up as a sexual individual, 
both personally and publi- 
cally. My mother worked 
for Planned Parenthood 
and taught sex-ed curricu- 
lums to teachers across the 
United States, and she was 
not hesitant to bring ques- 
tions and lessons home to 
her squeamish children. 
Condoms were commonly 
used as water balloons (if 
you've never filled one, 
try it, you’re mind will 
be blown). Though I was 
highly skeptical and em- 
barrassed as late as 8th 
grade, her persistence and 
casual attitude has paid off 
big time. After multiple 
years of extracurricular sex 
education, I feel comfort- 
able in my own skin and 
in navigating the complex 
sexual relations of life in a 
university environment. 


But what of those of us 
that come to Hopkins as sex- 
ed virgins? Or worse, with 
embedded misinformation? 
To my knowledge, there is 
no human sexuality course 
offered, and no established, 
public channel for students 
with questions about sex. 
A few weeks back, The 
News-Letter 
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1oughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


An ambitious food tour through Spring Fawr 


icture a_ giant 
inflatable ice 
cream cone, 
crowds made 
up of Hopkins 
students and Baltimore 
locals alike, the sounds 


of trucks’ engines hum- 
ming, and an overwhelm- 
ing array of 
various ethnic cuisines 
and the products of deep 
fryers surrounding you 
from all sides. Such was 
the state of the freshman 
quad this past weekend 
at the forty-first annual 
Spring Fair event. 

There were vendors ga- 
lore, celebrities on campus 
(Frankie Muniz and Pas- 
sion Pit!), evena “Monkey 
Man.” The staff worked 
all weekend, driving golf 
carts in neon shirts run- 


scents 


few highlights 

Being Thai food fanat- 
to kick 
off the weekend with 
Pad Thai from the Thai 
Thai food vendor. Hav- 
ing tongues that are quite 
sensitive to spice, we re- 


ics, we decided 


ally enjoyed this dish (or 
Styrofoam container). It 
had all the right flavors 
and was the perfect por- 
tion size. Next we moved 
left to Thai Thai’s main 
competition, | <3 Thai, 
and ordered the Drunken 
Noodles and Spring Rolls. 
The Spring Rolls were 
fantastic and were made 
up of clear noodles and 
other typical ingredients. 
The Drunken Noodles 
looked fantastic and were 
mixed with many vibrant 
vegetables. Once we dug 


ning on almost no sleep. into the Drunken Noo- 
The weekend was a hit dles, however, we had 
from the jewelry vendors very conflicting opin- 
to the Vel- ions. One of 
cro wall, us (...Alex... 
but a high- We went to the with the ul- 
light = was tra sensitive 
no doubt fried corner of the taste buds) 
the _ selec- Aya couldn't 
tion of food Quad, specifically” taste past 
| trucks. You the Corn Dog and _ the pain of 
can even the spice! 
check out Fried Oreo tents. But for 
| these ven- any seri- 
dors at their ous spice 


Baltimore locations.If you 
enjoy eating food off of 


| sticks, then visiting the 


Spring Fair food vendors 
is the thing for you. You'll 
find anything from corn 
dogs, to twister fries to 
chicken on a stick, and it 
will be served...on a stick! 
To help you navigate next 


| year’s fair like a pro, we 


made the rounds of the 
vendors and identified a 


sure each other! 

Our academic lives are 
highly stressful, and good 
sex would go a long way 
toward improving a weak 
and apathetic student spirit. 
If any of you have ever been 
faced with a choice between 
a night of soft, warm lovin’ 
and an MSE marathon, you 

know which 


published, - 
“The Un- 
derground: 
Hopkins 
Exposed,” a 
special sec- 
tion that 
accepted 
anonymous 
submis- 
sions from 
students. 
Almost half 
of the sub- 
missions re- 


be 
Nicholas DePaul 
Voice from the 


one won (I 
hope you 
do). And I’m 
not talking 
about some 
post-date 
party, half- 
asleep sex; 
sure, maybe 
you got off, 
bro, but she 
didn’t enjoy 
it and nei- 
ther one of 
you felt good 


lated to sex, Under gr ound about it in 
and = most 2 the morning. 
expressed This column engages [ike every- 
some frus- Political, cultural and thing else in 
tration with Philosophical Issues life, sex takes 
hove sex through provocative and practice and 


was viewed 
and carried 
out at Hop- 
kins. The administration 
and curriculum committee 
should take note. Students 
are looking for a venue to 
discuss sexuality, and the 
school should provide it. 
Sexual insecurities can 
be utterly crippling, fil- 
tering into every part of 
a person’s life. For stu- 
dents without organized 
sex education, the images 
and scenarios provided 
by entertainment media, 
porn and friend’s giggling 
whispers are the only 
guide. If this applies to 
you, take note: movies and 
pornos are NOT A DEPIC- 
TION OF REALITY. Not 
at all. They are faking it. 
The administration needs 
to look out for the well-be- 
ing of the student body, as 
such misinformation can 
be highly dangerous. Stu- 
dents need to know how 
to protect themselves from 
disease and unwanted 
pregnancy, how to accept 
their bodies and personal 
images, and how to plea- 


occasionally radical 
argument. 


prior knowl- 
edge. You 
don’t just 


rush in and get 100 percent 
out of it. 

It is honestly a bit sur- 
prising that the admin- 
istration has remained 
so mum on this issue, as 
many of its members were 
young adults during the 


“sexual revolutions of the 


late 60s and early 70s. I 
get that it’s awkward (yet 
another sad result of our 
prude American society) 
to talk about sex. Get over 
it! See that guy walking 
past you right now? He 
may have enjoyed some 
heavy bondage last night. 
See that woman to your 
right, working on the en- 
gineering problem set? 
She was in D.C. at an orgy 
on Saturday. Everyone’s 
doing it, whatever it may 
mean to them. It’s time 
for the school to wake up 
and embrace this part of 
our lives, one that per- 
haps dominates the rest. 
Academics only go so far. 
High intermediate pillow 
talk anyone? 


| 


seekers out there (cough 
cough Georgina cough 
cough), we seriously rec- 
ommend I <3 Thai. For 
others with more delicate 
taste buds, we suggest 
Thai Thai (even though 
the Pad Thai is $1 more 
expensive). 

We then moved to the 
booth that had the longest 
line on the quad at that mo- 
ment, which was the Tan- 
door Indian booth. If you 
love picante cuisine, hefty 
portions and great deals, 
this is the booth for you. 
Tandoor offered a combo 
dish of all of their Indi- 
an specialties for a great 
price. An_ experienced 


fair goer, one Sean Villa, 
exclaimed: “Their chicken 
on a stick was clearly the 
best at Spring Fair." That 
being said, from personal 
experience, do not attempt 


were extremely popular 
options that were key for 
cool downs. 

Later in the afternoon, 
we were craving a pick- 
me-up. On a hot and sun- 


to trans- ny day, 
port this Al B b & nothing 
chicken ex ar era sound- 
even e ed__ibet- 
though Georgina Rupp te: than 
it is a soft 
wrapped [7h ; : : serve ice 
Mee ae -DCUCOUS SI DO Miter snes 
foil. The cone 
tin foil The PhenomeNOMS *« 0 = 
holds the ice 
in the cream 
chicken and all of its juices truck. It hit the spot. 
and flavors — it should be We ordered one choco- 


consumed and savored in- 
stantly! 

If you're looking to 
savor your Spring Fair 
fare past the weekend, be 
sure to stop by for some 
kettlecorn. We 
you that after tasting the 
free sample, you won't be 
able to walk away with- 
out buying more than 
one bag, which (if you're 
lucky) might last into the 
next week. 

Next on the list was the 
Greek food booth. We or- 
dered the Chicken and 
Lamb Falafel (the falafel 
man was nice enough to 
charge one of us half price 
due to our position on 
staff!). The chicken falafel 
was a bit rubbery but the 
lamb was better. We also 
learned that “gyro” is actu- 
ally pronounced “yhe-ro” 
(so be warned for next year 
and don’t make the mis- 
take we did!). 

We then felt the need to 
purchase something a bit 
lighter than Indian, Thai 
and Greek food, we 
made our way over to the 
lemonade and smoothies. 
The strawberry lemonade 
and strawberry smoothies 
were definitely the drinks 
of choice at Spring Fair. 
On Friday and Saturday 
morning especially, these 


assure 


so 


late cone with chocolate 
sprinkles and one twist 
with the chocolate hard 
shell, and we could not 
have made better choices. 
The ice cream melted fast 
in the hot sun, but we 
were hungry (and we’re 
experienced ice cream 
cone eaters) so _ eating 
quickly and expertly was 
not a problem. The ice 
cream was creamy, flavor- 
ful, and simply delicious. 
Do not miss this vendor! 
It got us thinking that the 
good ol’ FFC should offer 
soft serve. 
As if the ice cream 

wasn't enough to satisfy 
our late afternoon sweet 
tooth, we were ready to 
dive back into the carni- 
val food. We went to the 
fried corner of the quad, 
specifically the Corn Dog 
and Fried Oreo tents. 
The corn dog was quite 
a classic, an oily hotdog 
covered in batter on a 
wooden stick. On a simi- 
lar note, the Fried Oreos 
were crumbly, soft Oreos 
at the center and warm 
dough on the outside 
topped with powdered 
sugar. Although this des- 
sert (priced at $5.50) does 
sound like a heart attack 
waiting to happen, it sure 
is worth it. 
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Editorial 


Hazing must be taken seriously 


This past weekend fraternity 
and sorority presidents were noti- 
fied of an ongoing hazing investi- 
gation throughout the University. 
According to Rob Turning, Direc- 
tor of Student Activities and acting 
Director of Greek Life, these inves- 
tigations stem from an anonymous 
email tip. 

Hazing is defined as any act re- 
quired of a member of a group in 
order to be initiated or remain a 
member of said group. Hazing is 
also illegal and is punishable by 
state law. Throughout the country 
Greek Life is no stranger to accusa- 
tions of hazing, as fraternities and 
sororities are often in the national 
spotlight because of dangerous in- 
cidents. Most recently, an article 
published by Rolling Stone gained 
national attention for exposing 

fraternity hazing at Dartmouth 
University. 

Turning has responded correctly 
to the tip in investigating the entire- 
ty of Greek Life. If the email failed 
to be specific in regards to which 
group perpetrated the actions, then 
it is necessary to determine who is 
at fault. However, the seriousness 
with which this tip is being investi- 
gated seems incongruous with pre- 
vious University actions concern- 
ing pledging, as the pledge process 
is a visible one on campus. Mem- 
bers can be seen dressed similarly 
or in humorous costumes, serenad- 
ing sorority members or doing oth- 
er such humerous acts within the 
campus eye. JHUConfessions, an 
anonymous online forum that has 
since been dismantled, was once 
filled with posts about Greek Life 


including allegations of which fra- 
ternities haze. Though these claims 
could not be verified, and may have 
been unfounded, there was no in- 
dication that they were monitored 
or consistly investigated. Nonethe- 
less, the site certainly stimulated 
consistent discussion about the 
pledge process among students. 

This page urges the Office of Stu- 
dent Activities to continue these in- 
vestigations. The concern, though, 
is that their current tactics may 
prove fruitless. For example, ques- 
tioning members of the different 
fraternities may not yield answers, 
because incriminating a member of 
one’s group would go against the 
ideals of fraternity. Similarly, to 
only investigate groups who have 
not yet initiated their new mem- 
bers is not necessarily a sure way of 
identifying the offending group, as 
the referenced hazing actions may 
have occurred prior to initiation or 
even after. 

The University should continue 
to stress the dangers of hazing, 
while reminding sorority and fra- 
ternity members that there are 
support resources available, such 
as the hotline 888-NOT-HAZE 
which allows for anonymous re- 
porting. 

As for the current investigations, 
the legitimizing factor seperating 
this anonymous tip email from on- 
line comments and campus rumors 
will hopefully shed some light on 
any current misconduct and allow 
Hopkins to respond. The Univer- 
sity should continue this public 
campaign against hazing if other 
incidents come to light. 


The United States is spacing out 


This Tuesday, the JHU Politik 


Speaker Series held an event enti- 
tled “Earth & Space: Space Expan- 
sionism, Geopolitics and Earth- 
keeping,” which focused on the 
relation between an expanding hu- 
man presence in space and global 
politics. Hopkins professor Daniel 
Deudney and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Peter Garretson of the U.S. Air 
Force provided their insight about 
the importance and desirability of 
space exploration. 

This page commends the JHU 
Politik for opening up the dialogue 
on such an important but largely ig- 
nored issues. We believe this event 
is necessary, especially at this time 
in the history of space exploration. 

Since the middle of the century, 

when the U.S. entered its space race 
with the Soviet Union, the issue of 
space has been regarded as a tech- 
nological, ideological and national 
security priority. The command- 
ers of space, we presumed, would 
also be superior here on earth. But 
in August of last year, the space 
shuttle program in the U.S. was of- 
ficially terminated, and coinciden- 
tally, U.S. astronauts are now hitch- 
ing rides on Russian shuttles. The 
future of the space program and 
NASA is now largely uncertain and 
the U.S. role in space is at a critical 
crossroads. 

Despite this existential crisis of 
the U.S. space program, the topic 
of space has hardly even received 
a mention in this presidential elec- 
tion year. The only time that space 
policy received a headline in the 


primary season thus far was when 
former House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich proposed a “permanent lunar 
colony” to mine resources on the 
Moon. Even Mitt Romney, the pre- 
sumptive Republican nominee, has 
been tightlipped about his plans 
for the future of America in space. 
With the recent events unfold- 
ing around security and space, this 
silence is especially disconcerting. 
Earlier this month, North Korea at- 
tempted to launch a satellite into 
space, which was regarded by much 
of the international community as 
an attempt to augment its intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile capabilities. 
This is not to mention the global 
threat that a nuclear Iran would 
pose to America and her allies in 
Europe. But President Obama’s mis- 
sile defense program, which, if im- 
plemented, would protect the U.S. 
and Europe from Iran, has come 
under intense scrutiny in the past 
week due to delays and massive cost 
overruns. These recent develop- 
ments thus cast light on the impor- 
tance of space to maintain national 
and global security. If the U.S. does 
not come up with a unified and 
clear space policy, the West will be- 
come vulnerable to possible nuclear 
attacks by North Korea and Iran. __ 
In this light, the JHU Politik is 
doing a great service by attempt- 
ing to focus attention back to the 
all-important issue of space. Space 
policy clearly needs to become an 
issue in this election and the Poli- 
tik is doing its part to ensure that 
it does. 
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The “American promise” 


By ANDREW DORIS 


n Aug. 28, 2008, the 
Democratic Na- 
tional Convention 
had its signature 
moment. Before a 
packed football stadium in Den- 
ver, CO, Barack Obama accepted 
his party’s nomination for presi- 
dent in an eloquent address ti- 
tled “The American Promise.” It 
was an apt title. Again and again, 
Obama reiterated his theme that 
“the American promise has been 
threatened.” “This moment,” he 
asserted, “is our chance to keep, 
in the 21st century, the American 
promise alive ... that fundamen- 
tal promise that has made this 
country great.” It is this “prom- 
ise that is the only reason I am 
standing here tonight. That’s the 
promise we need to keep.” 

In his election night vic- 
tory speech a few weeks later, 
Obama reiterated his desire “to 
renew this nation’s promise in 
the months ahead.” And just 
three months ago, his State of the 
Union Address zeroed in on this 
same mantra. “[My grandpar- 
ents] . . . were contributing to a 
story of success that every Amer- 
ican had a chance to share — the 
basic American promise that if 
you worked hard, you could do 
well enough to raise a family, 
own a home, send your kids to 
college and put a little away for 
retirement.” “The defining issue 
of our time,” he concluded, “is 
how to keep that promise alive.” 

Many Americans were moved 
by these eloquent words. Others 
rolled their eyes at a fresh batch 
of flowery campaign rhetoric. 
But to still others, something 
must have seemed off. Politicians 
have always used optimistic tag- 
lines to make voters feel warm 
and fuzzy inside, but tradition- 
ally a more familiar term has 
been used: the American Dream. 
Obama himself used that phrase 


OPINIONS 


in the subtitle of his book, The 
Audacity of Hope. What's note- 
worthy about these excerpts is 
that they seem to substitute this 
“American promise” in place of 
the more traditional American 
Dream. So why the change? 

To be sure, Obama’s is not the 
only campaign to grow fond of 
the new wording. True to form, 
Mitt Romney has hopped on the 
bandwagon, releasing an edito- 
rial this March titled, “Restor- 
ing the Promise of America.” 
In it, he claims that “the basic 
promise of America. . .has been 
threatened by a faltering econ- 
omy and a lack of presidential 
leadership.” However, it’s diffi- 
cult to draw any ideological con- 
clusions from this word choice, 
mostly because Romney lacks 
an ideology. The man has spent 
the past decade choosing what- 
ever words people want to hear 
at the time, and there’s no reason 
to think that editorial was any- 
thing different. 

But in Obama’s case, this 
rhetoric cannot be dismissed as 
accidental, happenstance word 
choice. The terms are not inter- 
changeable. A dream is a person’s 
hope. It is a wish for something, a 
desire. As such, dreams are cus- 
tomizable based on the hopes, 
wishes and desires of each indi- 
vidual. My dreams are probably 
different from yours. Dreams are 
personal objectives which one 
would like to have or to do, goals 
one would like to accomplish. 

A promise is very different. A 
promise is a guarantee. A prom- 
ise is not a hope that something 
could happen but a concrete as- 
surance that it will. One who 
dreams has an objective to pur- 
sue; one who promises dreams 
has an obligation to fulfill. By 
substituting a promise in for the 
American Dream, Obama dis- 
creetly argues that the govern- 
ment has such an obligation to 
us, a duty to ensure that we all 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


or the American Dream? The world 


attain certain things. He lists a 
house, a college education, ben- 
efits “traditional families” 
and money for retirement as ex- 
amples of what the government 
should promise to all. And, in 
turn, he implies that we have an 
obligation to it: to embrace these 
handouts and to unquestioning- 
ly “work hard” in order to fund 
and support this loving, caring 
state. Or, as he artfully describes 
it, to be “part of something larg- 
er” which “every American hal[s] 
a chance to share.” 


tor 


But if Americans do want to 
keep the American Dream alive, 
the best thing they could possi- 
bly share is the recognition that 
there can be no such promises. 
Such promises have no place in 
American government, because 
they are antithetical to the indi- 
vidual freedom that has been the 
hallmark of this country’s great- 
ness. 

Increasingly laughable  at- 
tempts to stretch the framers 
words beyond all intent remind 
us that such promises are un- 
constitutional. $15 trillion of 
debt and many more trillions in 
unfunded liabilities remind us 
that such promises are unsus- 
tainable. The unending stream of 
lies, flip-flops and contradictions 
from politicians in both parties 
reminds us that such promises 
are empty. And the continued 
re-election of those politicians 
reveals the motivations behind 
those who make such promises. 
They are made primarily by 
those who have discovered that 
elections can be won by making 
as many promises as possible to 
as many people as possible, if 
only they in turn will promise to 
vote for you. 

Both candidates seek to align 
this “American promise” with 
the American Dream because 
promising people whatever they 
want has been a surefire way to 


win and keep office for decades. | 


It will remain a safe campaign 
strategy until Americans learn 
that this collectivist rhetoric is 
the polar opposite of the Ameri- 
can Dream. The framers’ core 
objective was to maximize the 
defense of each individual's nat- 
ural rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The rheto- 
ric from these candidates swaps 
the individualized dream of pur- 
suing, one’s own happiness with 
the collective promise of happi- 
ness itself. That exchange should | 
fill any freedom-loving person 
with dread. 

Behind the eloquent rheto- 
ric, what this vision truly prom- 
ises is collectivism at its ugliest, 
and America at its least free. | 
The President is correct that we 
have to reclaim American val- 
ues. But he is wrong about what 
those values are, what they have 
always been and what they’re 
listed as in the constitution. The 
people have not lost their way 
by distrusting the government 
that provides for them; rather, 
the government has lost its way 
by deviating from what “We the 
people” have asked of it. 

Rather than adding another 
layer of empty and unsustain- 
able promises, let’s renew the | 
focus on what our government | 
was actually intended to do. In | 
the ensuing paragraph of that 
same State of the Union Ad- 
dress, Obama claims to want an 
America where “everyone plays | 
by the same set of rules.” So do 
I. The official rulebook is called 
the United States Constitution, 
and it’s the only reason the job 
these men are grappling for even | 
exists. Whoever wins this fall, 
let’s hope they start playing by 
its rules. 


Andrew Doris is a freshman Po- 
litical Science major from West 
Chester, Pa. 


disturbing trend 

has swept the 

world’s most north- 

ern states. Over the 

last few months, 
the international community has 
taken notice of the deployment 
and expansion of militaries to a 
new frontier, the Arctic Circle. 
Despite naysayers, the militar- 
ies of states such as the United 
States, Russia, Canada and the 
Scandinavian powers have dem- 
onstrated their acknowledgment 
of global warming by directing 
their forces in various exercises 
aimed at understanding and 
mastering this new battlefield. 
This is all being done in prepara- 
tion for the potential for future 
conflict. 

Unsurprisingly, the source of 
this conflict will be energy re- 
sources. The U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey has estimated that the Arctic 
may contain 13 percent of the 
world’s undiscovered oil and 30 
percent of the world’s undiscov- 
ered natural gas. In addition, due 
to global warming, the National 
Research Council has predicted 
that sea lanes will be open in the 
region by the year 2030. Mili- 
taries, therefore, have begun to 
prepare for what they believe to 
be the inevitable crises that will 
break out over territorial dis- 
putes in the Arctic. 

It seems to me that the milita- 
rization of this pristine territory 
is not only misguided, but will 
yield harmful consequences that 
will cause invariable damage to 
international and environmental 
security. 

One of the biggest prob- 
lems with the militarization 
of the Arctic is the insistence 
of northern military powers to 
adhere to the fallacious Realist 
assumption of the inevitabil- 
ity of war. While resource wars 
have always been a staple of 
international relations, there is 
something to be said about the 
insistence of these states to mil- 

itarize the region as opposed to 
seeking any sort of internation- 
al mediation. 

The problem with defaulting 


Jacob Grunberger 


Cold wars: Why militaries must get out of the Arctic 


to military buildup as a result 
of the belief of the inevitabil- 
ity of conflict is that it causes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. If states 
were to establish some sort of 
international protection of the 
Arctic or even judicially mediat- 
ed partitioning, there would be 
a strong disincentive for states to 
violate global agreements. This, 
for instance, would be the fear 
of inviting sanctions as a result 
of severing 


rization of the Arctic is the deg- 


radation of the environment. By © 


having militaries in the region, 
businesses will be able to freely 
use their resources to destroy 
those of the Arctic. Mass indus- 
trial endeavors in the territory 
can cause a significant increase 
in the amount of pollutants over 
the polar ice cap, which will in- 
crease the rate of its melting, 
causing global flooding. Addi- 


would entail the implemen- 
tation of a highly successful 
model that forbids the commer- 
cialization and national land 
claims in the region, reserving 
its use for environmental sus- 
tainability and scientific efforts. 
Additionally, the United Na- 
tions must work to actively 
punish states that attempt to 
break this international treaty 
by aggressively recommending 
sanctions 


internation- against 
al law or ‘| violators. 
potentially Naturally, 
causing ir- as the or- 
reparable ganization 
environ- most dedi- 
mentaldam- cated to me- 
ages. How- diating and 
ever, when preventing 
militaries internation- 
are pres- al conflict, 
ent, there the  Secu- 
becomes rity Coun- 
a __ greater cil can be 
chance for convinced 
the use of of the ad- 
violence as vantages of 
the immedi- pursuing 
ate response such actions 
to dispute. as the threat 
In the ks pas of violent 
end, the COURTESY OF COMMONSWIKIMEDIAORG conflict 
militariza- AU.S. Navyattack submarine surfaces at the North Pole during a joint exercise with the British Royal Navy. resolution 


tion of the 
Arctic will lead to three tremen- 
dous global harms. The first is 
that it will create territorial en- 
closure and policing which will 
significantly hinder the ability 
of scientists to conduct meaning- 
ful and untainted research, most 
beneficially pertaining to climate 
change. The second is that it will 
offset efforts to have internation- 
al consensus on the legal settle- 
ment of territorial disputes. By 
having army and naval forces 
in the region, there exists the as- 
sumption that land may have to 
be conquered for the business 
interests of each state. This sets a 
negative precedent for the violent 
resolution of territorial disputes, 
which may have disastrous ef- 
fects on other parts of globe, such 
as Kashmir and Palestine. 

The third harm of the milita- 


tionally, by engaging in this sort 
of resource mining, the United 
States and other involved states 
will do their part to curb inter- 
national efforts to wean off of 
the use of oil and natural gas for 
energy consumption, something 
that scientists have concluded is 
a detriment to global environ- 
mental security. 

What should be done in place 
of this horrible idea? The pri- 
mary goal of the international 
community ought to be to re- 
establish the Arctic in the same 
fashion as Antarctica. This 


Jacob Grunberger is a junior 
Political Science major from 
Cresskill, N.J. Heis the foreign affairs 
columnist for The News-Letter, 


between in- 
dustrialized and highly capable 
military powers could yield cat- 
astrophic consequences. 
Although difficult to achieve 
due to collective action prob- 
lems, I believe that it may be 
necessary for an international 
force to actively guard the re- 
gion against any business in- 
cursions into the Arctic. This 
would achieve tremendous ends 
by further sowing the seeds of 
an international environmental 
protection norm and providing 
simple proof that international 
military cooperation is, in fact, 
possible and useful. While I am 
rarely inclined to be optimistic 
on these matters, I truly hope 
that the international commu- 
nity can reach consensus on this 
issue in order to protect the se- 
curity interests of humanity. 


should 
rool for 


— Sarkozy 


By KAUSHIK RAO 


rench President Nicolas 

Sarkozy is facing, stiff 

competition from So- 

cialist Party challenger, 

Francois Hollande, for 

his re-election campaign. The 

latest polls show that the incum- 

bent Sarkozy is trailing Hollande 

and the winner will have to be 

declared during the final elec- 
tions on May 6. 

The United States and the rest 

of the world have a vested inter- 


| est in a victory for Sarkozy be- 


cause of the economic state of the 
European Union. The EU would 
have surely collapsed had it not 
been for the two titans, Germany 
and France, agreeing ,to bailout 
packages for Greece and further 
stimulus for the economy. This 
type of leadership shown by Sar- 
kozy in times of crisis has proven 
that he would do everything in 


_ his power to keep the EU afloat. 


The same could not be said for 
Hollande, who was very critical 


| of the bailout and stimulus that 
| the EU took part in. There is little 


reason to believe that a Hollande 
coalition would be on board 
for future bailouts which could 
cause severe recessions through- 
out Europe. 

Economically, Europe is not 
out of the woods yet. Italy and 
Spain have been pushing closer 
to the edge of their deficit limits 
and could end up in the same po- 


| sition that Greece was — in des- 
| perate need of bailout funds. 


If Hollande were to be elect- 
ed, though, he could conceiv- 
ably challenge any effort on the 
part of the EU to bail out Italy or 
Spain, which would send shock 
waves throughout world econo- 
mies and cause serious damage 
to France’s own economy. It is 
thus in the interest of the United 
States, Europe and other foreign 
economies for Sarkozy to win the 
re-election and, in turn, support 
the correct economic principles. 

But Sarkozy finds himself in 
a hole right now with the latest 

polls showing him down by at 
least six percent. The problem for 
Sarkozy is that he needs to attract 
the far-right and centrist French 
voters to win this election. His- 
torically, though, he has not done 
well with either group. 

He will need to campaign ag- 
gressively against Hollande and 
hope to deter voters from choos- 
ing the Socialist Party’s Can- 
didate. Sarkozy, known for his 
excellent debate skills, has chal- 
lenged Hollande to a series of 
three debates on different issues 
such as the ‘economy, domestic 
and social policies and interna- 
tional affairs. Hollande will most 
likely shy away from these de- 
bates, which Sarkozy will be able 
to spin to his advantage. This 
will help Sarkozy slightly, but it 
still remains to be seen whether 
this will push him over the top 
for the election. 

While Sarkozy faces a very 
difficult road ahead of him, the 
final election isn’t for two weeks. 
And in politics, two weeks can 
feel like a lifetime. Voter senti- 
ment can change overnight and 
Sarkozy could catch up in the 
polls. He has two weeks to put 
together his best concerted effort 
to win this re-election and keep 
the economic plans of the EU in- 
tact. So the question now is, who 
will French voters choose to gov- 
ern their new coalition? 

Even though Sarkozy is play- 
ing from behind, he knows what 
it takes to win and it isn’t incon- 
ceivable to see him catch up to 
Hollande and win the election. 


In any event, for the sake of the 
U.S. and European economies, 
we should be hoping for a Sar- 
kozy come-from-behind victory 
in May. ; 


‘ 


Kaushik Rao is a freshman Political 
Science and Economics double ma- 
jor from Yorba Linda, Calif. He is 
a staff writer for The News-Letter 
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Sex, smarts and 


ast week alone, | 
went through 18 
Zyrtecs, 24 Fluti- 
casone nasal 
squirts and four 
rolls of Charmin Ultra Soft 
Mega Rolls (for my nose, 
that is). By these numbers, 
this can only mean one 
thing. 

It’s springtime in Balti- 
more. 

And in case you're won- 
dering, no, my sinuses are 
still not clear. 

I'm that sniffling, nose- 
honking kid you don’t 
want to be sitting next to 
in class. 

I'm also the kid who, 
inspired by Mad Men and 
a personal “green move- 
ment,” is trying to bring 
back the pocket square, 
more commonly referred 
to by the less-refined as the 
“handkerchief.” 

According to the ex- 
perts at toiletpaperhistory. 
net (no, that’s not a joke), 
an average tree makes 810 
rolls of toilet paper. 

So, if I did the math cor- 
rectly, that would mean my 
hanky, in all its snot-filled, 
grandpa-ish_ glory, will 
help me save 0.49 percent 
of a 
tryere 

every 
week. 
By the 
end 
of allergy season, I'll have 
saved nearly one tenth of a 
tree. 

And by the end of my 
life, I'll have saved some- 
thing like seven whole 
trees. 

Well, to be completely 
honest, I don’t care much 
about the trees. 

I'm just tired of buy- 
ing toilet paper, and I'm 
starting to get weird looks 
from the CharMar employ- 
ees. But if you have some 
odd qualm about carrying 
around your own crusted, 
nasal mucus in your back 
pocket or purse, then take 
up something else for me 
this spring: jogging. 

Despite what Ron Bur- 


McDonald 
Bmore Than Pre-med 


jogeing: 


COURTESY OF WWW.THESTONYRUN.COM 
The Stony Trail is nicely forested and provides a quick urban escape 


gundy said, no, it’s not a 
new fad. 

It’s about 2 million years 
old and was crucial to the 
evolution of our upright 
physique. 

And, no, it doesn’t have 
a soft “J.” 

According to Daniel 
Lieberman, who has pub- 
lished works on the evolu- 
tion of running in Nature, 
early humans used our ex- 
treme en- 
durance to 
scavenge 
and chase 
prey to ex- 
haustion. 

We were born to run. 

Now, I'm not going to 
tout the health benefits of 
jogging (like weight loss, 
decreased risk of heart 
disease, reduced blood 
pressure, increased bone 
density, decreased risk of 
diabetes, decreased risk of 
cancer, improved sleep, a 
strenghtened immune sys- 
tem, decreased stress lev- 
els...oops, sorry), but I am 
going to tell you that jog- 
ging will improve your re- 
lationship with Baltimore. 

Did I mention that it 
also stimulates neurogen- 
esis in the hippocampus? 

For those of you non- 
premeds — wait, why are 
you reading my column 


that means running 
gives you a better memory, 
which equals better learn- 
ing, which equals better 
grades, which equals more 
success, which equals 
more money, which equals 
a cooler car, which equals 
more babes 

Okay, well maybe that’s 
just my thought process, 
but this also reminds me 
that sex also stimulates 
hippocampal _neurogen- 
esis. 

Well, that’s a story for 
another time, but for those 
of you skeptical premeds 
that missed the seminar 
by Princeton neuroscien- 
tist Dr. Elizabeth Gould, 
do a quick PubMed search 
of her name for the hard 
proof. 

Granted, all this has 
only been demonstrated 
in rodents, but it conve- 
niently brings my logical 
progression full circle: 
more babes equals more 
sex, which equals more 
hippocampal neurogen- 
esis, and that equals a bet- 
ter memory. 

Now that we know jog- 
ging and sex work together 
in a mutually beneficial 
cycle, let’s continue with 
where we started: jogging 
around Baltimore in the 
spring. 


Calendar 
of 
Baltimore 
Events 


Thurs. April 26. 


Green Business in 
Baltimore 
12 p.m. 
Bloomberg School 
of Public Health 


Social Entrepreun- 
ers in Public Health 
brings you a presen- 
tation by Thibault 
Manekin, who co- 
founded Seawall 
development. He 
will be discussing 
environmentally- 
friendly housing 
and the green de- 
velopment in Balti- 
more. 


Baltimore Civil 
Rights History 
6:30 p.m. 
Enoch Pratt Free 
Library 


Civil Rights veterans 
from the 1960's will 
be discussing their 
role in protests of 
the time and how 
their story is now 


a part of the book 
“Round and Round 
Together: Taking a 
Merry-Go-Round 
Ride into the Civil 
Rights Movement.” 


Peabody 
Renaissance 
Ensemble 
7:30 p.m. 
Leith Symington 
Griswold Hall 


Peabody musicians 
will be playing a va- 
riety of music from 
16th century France 
and Scotland that 
was Originally writ- 
ten for Mary, Queen 


of Scots. The music. 


will be directed by 
Mark Cudek, whose 
radio creidts include 
NPR, CBC and BBC. 


Whoop Dee Doo 
56 p.m: 
Outside City Arts 


Station North is fea- 
turing a science and 
royalty-themed 
variety arts show 
called Whoop Dee 
Doo. The group of 
artists come from 
Kansas-City and 
are known for put- 


ting on shows that 
include everything 
from Celtic bag- 
pipers to clogging 
troupes, drill teams, 
punk bands and 
drag queens. 


High Zero 2012 
Fundraiser Dance 
9 p.m. — 2 a.m. 

The 5th Dimension 


This night of eclec 
tic music, dancing, 
games, and raffles 
will support the 
production of the 
SOi2e~ High = Zero 
Festival. Featured 
performers will in- 
clude John Berndt’s 
Multiphonic Choir 
and Leprechaun Ca- 
tering. Admission is 
ss to S10. 


HIGH 


featival Of experiments) improvised music 


ZERO 


HIGHZERO.ORG 


RAB Texas Hold’em 
9 p.m. — 12a.m. 
. Nolan’‘s 


Show up with your 
stunner shades and 
best poker face to 
try and beat out 


The holy trinity of well-being 


First, please don’t jog on 
campus. 

You just get in the way 
and you really don’t look 
that cool with your iPhone 
strapped to your sweaty | 
arm. 

Plus, a number of great 
runs are within running 
distance (pun intended) of 
campus. 

Run north to the 4100 | 
block of St. Paul or Green- 
way to check out the Sher- 
wood tulip gardens of the 
Guilford neighborhood. 

If you are more ambi- 
tious and want to get away | 
from the urban scene, head 
just west of campus and 
San Martin Drive to Stoney 
Run Trail for a secluded 
trail run that follows a 
stream. 

Believe it or not, a jog 
to the Inner Harbor via 
Charles Street or St. Paul 
Street is less than five 
miles round-trip, and on 
your way, you will pass the | 
comely architecture of Mt. | 
Vernon and Baltimore's | 
business district. 

You can also catch the 
JHMI to Penn Station, then 
the Charm City Circula- 


tor to start your run at the | 


Inner Harbor. From there 
you can jog around historic | 


Federal Hill, Fell’s Point or | | 


Canton. 
While you're at it eye-out | 


local restraunts and shops | } 


to check out on weekends. | 

Other recommended, | 
nearby running locales are | 
Lake Montebello and Dru- 
id Hill park, where you can 
jog by the Baltimore Zoo. 

Pretty soon you'll be 
creating your own run- 
ning routes. 

You can then log on to 
MapMyRun.com or Nike- 
Running.com for free and 
map out the distance of 
your jogging escapades. 

So, get out there. 

Jogging is going to 
boost your smarts, money, 
sex life and most impor- 
tantly, your relationship 
with Baltimore’s beautiful, 
nose-tingling, eye-water- 
ing spring. 


Farmers’ Market makes 
it easy to find local food 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you're looking for a 
healthier way of living, be 
sure to check ‘out the 34th 
annual Baltimore Farmers’ 


| Market and Bazaar, open 


from April 1 to December 
23. 

Although it first opened 
at Market Place and then 
relocated to Pratt & Presi- 
dent Streets, it is now 
conveniently located un- 
derneath the Jones Falls 
Expressway, and Hopkins 
students can get there sim- 
ply by taking the #11 MTA 
bus from the stop outside 


| Mattin Center, getting off 


at Saratoga and walking 
east two blocks. 

Every year, this mar- 
ket offers produce, meats, 
herbs, flowers, crafts and 
more all at economical 
prices. 

There will be a large 


| quantity of crisp fruits and 


vegetables, poultry, baked 
goods, herbs and dary and 
nuts as far as the eye can 


see. 
In addition,, they offer 


cultural cuisine like pit 
beef sandwiches, pastries 
and gourmet treats. 

Not only does going to 
the Farmers’ Market mean 
eating healthier, but it also 
means supporting your top 
local farmers, as they will 
be providiing organically 
raised and produced prod- 
ucts: Cheese, milk, yogurt, 
beef, pork and more. 

Finally, the market will 
offer a large selection of 
fresh fish and seafoods for 
perusal. Vegan items are 
also sold for those who 
wish to avoid meat prod- 
ucts. 

Just because this is a 
Farmers’ Market, though, 
doesn’t mean that all they 
offer is food. 

There is an offering of 
unique crafts and collect- 
ibles for you to decorate 
your dorm or apartment 
with, or just to use, in the 
case of jewelry, handbags 
and hair accessories. 

Be sure to get there 
early, as on peak Sundays, 
more than 8,000 people 
may attend the Baltimore 
Farmers’ Market. 
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Fresii fruit and vegetables are always available at the Farmers’ Market. 


friends and faculty 
for a number of 
prizes for the top 
three places. All lev- 
els of poker players 
are welcome so get 
out there and pull 
out all your tricks 
to be best in the 
house. 


COMMONSWIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Sat. April 28 


Women’s Pre- 
Health Leadership 
Conference 
9 a.m. —1p.m. 
Glass Pavillion 
Medical students, 
residents and _ li- 
censed __ practitio- 
ners will be talking 
about their journey 
through medicine. 
Harriet Legum, a 
powerful adocate 
for breast cancer 
research, is the key- 
note speaker this 
year. A light break- 
fast and a full lunch 

will be provided. 


The Push 
1a.m. = 2 p.m. 
Clark Hall, Wyman 
Park Parking Lot 


lf you think you 
have muscles, come 
out to The Push 
this weekend. The 
team that can push 
an Army humvee 
across a finish line 
the fastest will get 
a $300 gift card to 
PJ’s Pub. Second 
to fifth places will 
each get s100 to 
Chipotle. Proceeds 
go to the USO, a 
non-profit that 


supports American 
soldiers and their 
families. 


TINKERSGARDENS.COM 


Baltimore Veg Fest 
11:21. aa 
Erickson Field, 
UMBC 


The second annual 
Veg Fest will sati- 
ate your vegetar- 
ian apetite while 
celebrating healthy, 
sustainable eating 


with live music, 
nutritional experts, 
cooking | demon- 
strations, free priz- 
es and gift bags. 


lron Phi sk 
11. a.m. 
White Athletic 
Center 


For once you can 
run around campus 
without the stress 
of getting to class 
on time. Run for 
your own health 
and run for the 
health of people 
afflicted with Lou 
Gehrig's disease. 


_- 


Ok 


IN 


VANES 


ROCKBAND.COM 


Rock Band 
Tournament 
7 p.m. 

_ Nolan’‘s 


Rock Band, free 
pizza, drinks and 
gift cards for all the 
winners. Enough 
said. 
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Crowds go 


wild for the 


music by the AllNighters 


By KATIE MALZBENDER 


Kor The News Letter 


lo say “standing room 
only” would be a lie be- 
cause there wasn’t room 
to do much of anything 
on Saturday, Apr. 21 as the 
AllNighters performed to 
a sardine-packed audito- 
rium. 

It might have been that 
the crowd was just feeling 
extra happy after a day at 
the Spring Fair Beer Gar- 
den, but, more likely, the 
cheers persisted through- 
out the nearly two hour 
performance — of 
the excellent song choices 
and nearly flawless execu- 
tion that left the audience 
wondering why the All- 
Nighters don’t perform 
more often. 


because 


And it wasn’t just the 
Bloomberg auditorium that 
was jamming with the All- 
Nighters. 

This year, for the first 
time, the performance 
was broadcast live over 
the internet to adoring 
fans and alumni from 
across the United States to 
as far away as Japan and 
France. 

The show opened with 
Coldplay’s “Lost” and the 


\ 


The JHU AllNighters performed a 


XI XI XU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


soloist, Anthony 


Collins, gave a convincing 


junior 


(and perhaps improved) 
portrayal of Chris Mar- 
tin. Collins returned to 


the stage later to close the 
show with Jason Mraz’s “1 
Won't Give Up,” which fur- 
ther convinced the ladies 
in the audience that they 
want to date an All Nighter. 

The beer-filled crowd 
went wild and the 
perfect audience for such 
frat favorites as “Wagon 
Wheel” by Old Crow Med- 
icine Show and “Chicken 
Fried” by the Zac Brown 
Band. 

[he general inebriation 
level in the room didn’t 
prevent anyone from go- 
ing crazy for classics like 
“Take On Me,” originally 
by Aha! and “Kiss From a 
Rose” by Seal. 

The AllNighters per- 
formance of Zac Brown 
Band’s “Knee Deep” with 
crowd-pleasing solos by ju- 
nior Ryan Thompson and 
sophomore Johnny Thibau 
sent the girls in the room 
into a frenzy of a cappella 
induced adoration. 

Junior Sabrina Schone- 
berg’s favorite song — al- 
though she admitted it was 

See ALLNIGHTERS, pace B5 


was 


set of eleven pieces on Saturday. 


Kingsioil thrills while Passion Pit lacks passion 


By SAMUEL MULLEN 
Staff Writer 


Passion Pit’s concert 
was touted as the high- 
light of Spring Fair this 
year, and for good reason. 

Despite their relative 
obscurity their previous 


album, Manners, peaked at 
54 on the charts, and none 
of their singles have risen 
above 105 on the Billboard 
lop 100 — 
quickly, 


tickets sold out 
the 
was incredibly excited for 
the music to begin. 


and crowd 


When the opening act, 
Kingsfoil, took the stage, 
people to freak 
out before the music even 
started. 

[heir first drummer, 
Joe Cipollini, recently left 
the band, and his replace- 
ment is none other than 
Malcolm in the Middle’s 
Frankie Muniz. 


started 


His performance at 
Hopkins, which was 
only his fourth pertor- 


mance with Kingsfoil, was 
greeted by a mob chant- 
ing “Frankie, Frankie, 
Frankie!” 

Perhaps in response, 
Frankie went all out, dis- 
playing more energy than 
would normally be ex- 
pected from the former 
child star. 

He threw and broke a 


uncountable number of 
drumsticks during their 
set. Several people the 
front of the crowd even 


managed to catch a few of 
them. 

Of course, while seeing 
Frankie Muniz do some- 
thing after his tv 
was pretty cool, a drum- 
mer does not make a band. 

Kingsfoil’s laid back 
indie rock sound is held 
together by the original 
duo that the band formed 
around, Jordan Davis and 
Tristan Martin. 

Jordan is also the lead- 
ing vocalist, so if you re- 


show 


| member the concert at all 
| (a rarity amongst concert 


goers given that it was 
both four-twenty and a 
Friday) he should stand 
out. 

Tristan might have 
been a little harder for you 
to identify, but don’t let 
his less prominent posi- 


tion on the stage fool you 
into thinking he is any 
ess important to the band.. 


WILL RAETZ/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Passion Pit’s lead singer, Mikel Angelakos, performed for Hopkins students with a noticable lack of energy. 


Kingsfoil, who seemed 
happy just to get to play 
here, Passion Pit treated 


Tristan is the only mem- their performance like a 
ber of Kingsfoil with long job, and not like art. 
1air, and he was alterna- There was no love in 
ively rocking the guitar their performance, and, 
and the electric piano. while the lead singer, 
Ay Get er Mikel An- 
hey fill=\); See ; gelakos, 
ished their W hen “Sleepy had some 
set, Kings- ¥ energy, he 
foil stuck Head” and “Little gave off the 
around to C os impression 
watch Pas- * ecrets came on, that he re- 
sion Pitand the roar from the ally needed 
generally a good nap. 
were really crowd was almost Maybe 
cool guys, ie this was due 
which _ set deafening. their tour 
them apart schedule; 
from the their Hop- 


other band of the night. 

Generally, Passion Pit 
is pretty amazing, what 
with their bouncy electro 
pop, their almost indeci- 
pherable lyrics, their stage 
presence and everything 
else. Many people were 
excited for seeing and it 
was great seeing them at 
Hopkins. 


Unfortunately, unlike 


kins appearance was their 
fourth show in many days, 
and they had to travel 
from Harrisburg the day 
of the concert. 

Or maybe it was due 
to the work they’ve been 
putting into their delayed 
third album, Gossamer, 
which comes out on July 
24. 


Of course, the drive 


from Harrisburg is only 
an hour and a half, and 
they’ve been working on 
the album since 2010, so 
who knows. 

In the end, while they 
gave a great show, it could 
have been so much better 
if they had been as upbeat 
as their music. 

Despite all of that, two 
of Passion Pit’s songs were 
definitely the high points 
of the concert. 

When “Sleepy Head” 
and “Little Secrets” came 
on, the roar of happiness 
from the crowd was_al- 
most deafening. “ 

Everyone seemed to 
know the words to those 
two singles, and with the 
number of people singing 
along, you almost couldn’t 
hear Angelakos’ heavily 
synthed up voice booming 
from the speakers. When- 
ever the bass drum kicked 
during “Sleepy Head,” 
you could feel the vibra- 
tions in the floor from the 
people jumping. 

It really was a great 
time. 


Attacca Quartet closes Evergreen Music Series. 


By BARBARA LAM 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Attacca Quartet 
played for an intimate au- 
dience at The Johns Hop- 
kins Evergreen Museum 
& Library on Saturday, 
Apr. 21, wowing attendees 
with their performance of 
Leos Jandcek’s “Intimate 
Letters.” 

The praise- and prize- 
ridden chamber group, 
which hails from Julliard, 
performed three pieces 
that were the dénouement 
of this year’s Music at 
Evergreen series: Joseph 
Haydn’s String Quartet No. 
67 in F major, Op. 77, No. 2, 
“Lobkowitz,”_ Janacek’s 
String Quartet No. 2, “In- 
timate _ Letters,” and 
Ludwig van Beethoven's 
String Quartet in A Minor, 
Op. 132. Each piece was 
written at the end of its 
composer's life, setting 
the tone of closure. 

The Music at Evergreen 
‘ series is sponsored by the 
Evergreen House Founda- 
tion as part of an effort 
to continue Alice Warder 
Garrett’s tradition of sup- 
porting and hosting con- 
temporary musicians and 
artists in her home. The 
chamber concert series 
has existed since 1952, 
bringing more than 200 
young artists to the Gar- 
retts’s doorstep over the 
past 60 years. 

The four young musi- 
cians of Attacca Quartet 
took their places on the 


small stage and imme- 
diately began the Haydn 
piece, which began mo- 
notonously but picked up 
color as the movements 
progressed. 

Violinist Amy Schro- 
eder’s grace is immedi- 
ately apparent, as is cellist 
Andrew Yee’s dedication 
to the performance aspect 
of his art. Emotion moves 
from the staff lines straight 
to his fingers and face, 
showing itself in his varied 
expressions and bouts of 
air-vibrato. 

The group, which 
formed in 2003 at the Jul- 
liard School, consists of 
violinists Schroeder and 
Keiko Tokunaga, violist 
Luke Fleming and cellist 
Andrew Yee. 

They made their profes- 
sional debut just five years 
ago in 2007, and they have 
quickly made a name for 
themselves at internation- 
al festivals, concerts and 
competitions. 

After the Haydn, the 
Attacca Quartet spoke up. 
Yee addressed the crowd 
— “Hello, everybody” — 
and then introduced the 
next piece, Jandcek’s “Inti- 
mate Letters.” 

“I'm going to tell you 
the story of this quartet 
as [Jandcek] told it to us 
through his writing,” Yee 
said. . ; 

“When people talk 
about Jandcek, they usu- 
ally focus on the fact that 
when he got a little older, 
he was infatuated with a 


younger woman,” he said, 
then paused. “Which was a 
little creepy.” 

“I’m going to tell you a 
different story.” 

With clips from “In- 
timate Letters” as the 
soundtrack, Yee began to 
retell the last 20 years of 
Janacek’s life. 

At 63, Jandcek vaca- 
tioned in a small village 
near his home — a me- 
lodic line from viola set 
the scene — where he saw 
a young woman, sitting on 
the grass. Her name was 
Kamila, and she was 25. 

He fell in love at once — 
a frenzied tremolo emerged 
from the group — and, the 
more time they spent to- 
gether, the more his love for 
her grew. Cue crescendo. 


COURTESY OF WWWSCHMIDTART.COM 
The Attacca Quartet from Juilliard played for an intimate audience. 


The string quartet's | 
attempt to renew the 
marriage of music and 
storytelling can only be 
applauded; it helps bridge 
the composer and the lis- 
tener in a way that benefits 
both. 

Yee related a sweet love | 
story instead of the over- | 
played old-man-pines-for- | 
young-woman retelling. 

Janacek sent over 700 
letters to Kamila over the | 
next 11 years, expressing | 
his love for her over and 


over again. 
“You know, we dream 
about paradise, about | 


heaven, and we never get 

to it. So | dream about you 

and I know that you're the 

unattainable sky ... You 
See ATTACCA, Pace B5 


This Single of the Week 
comes to you from the 
synth-pop band Merchan- 
dise, off of their new al- 


Merchandise hails from 
Tampa, Fl. and consists of 
members from the popular 
bands Nazi Dust and Cult 


what gives. “Satellite” its 
uniquely haunting beau- 
ty. 

In some ways, it is rem- 
iniscent of the post-punk 
band Smashing Pump- 
kins, but as you listen you 
will notice that “Satellite” 
also is as modern indie as 
they come. 

The clear-cut piano 
chords in the beginning 
of the song that carry 
throughout its duration 
create a lovely rhythm 
that keeps listeners from 
getting completely lost in 
the intense dreaminess of 


the lyrics. 


bum _ that Ritual. 
has been Beoa teh 
over a of these 
went | Hot Singles on | gros 
Children L of a purely 
of Desire, t € Internet: punk back- 
produced L Al ) ground and 
by Kartoga | Merchandise’s | pretty dark, 
Records. but, to- 
The sin- a S t lit » gether, the 
Bea atellite 
| gle is called members 
“Satellite” managed 
and marks to create a 
a signifi- new sound 
cant change that retains 
from the its punk in- 
usual Mer- fluences yet 
chandise successfully 
sound. It is keeps a light 
much more atmosphere 
mellow and throughout 
quiet than their single 
their typi- “Satellite.” 
= rater Ms at - 
ut that chandise 
mysterious KATORGAWORKS.COM_ began their 
calmness “Satellite” includes dreamy lyrics. first large 
is exactly US tour this 


month with the release 
of Children of Desire. They 
will be moving through- 
out the midwest and into 
the south for the rest 
of April on a mision to 
spread its musical gospel 
across the country. 

You should check out 
Merchandise and “Satel- 
lite” off of Children of De- 
sire. It can be downloaded 
for free online via Katorga 
Works. 

Its relaxed melody is 
perfect for the last lazy 
days leading up to finals. 


_ — Rachel Schnalzer 
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Up close and personal at Coachella 


XI XI XU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


The audience went crazy for the JHU AllNighters as they performed classic crowd pleasers in Bloomberg. 


AllNighters send off seniors at concert 


ALLNIGHTERS, rrom B3 
almost impossible to 
choose “Winter 
Winds” by Mumford and 
Sons. 

“The arrangement was 
absolutely wonderful and 
the soloist [Rob Grande] 
really did a great job of 
performing.” She _ also 
“really loved their ren- 
dition of “I Won’t Give 
Up” [originally by Jason 
Mraz]. It was just really 
moving.” ; 

Following tradition, 
the sexy man-music was 
interrupted for a three 
song set by Nothing But 
Treble, an all female a 
cappella group from Cor- 
nell University. 

Their long journey was 
well worth it, especially 
when they closed with a 
soulful rendition of “Say 
My Name,” which was 
met with cheers from the 
crowd, most of whom will 
go crazy for any throw- 
back to the 1990’s. 

Every year, the All- 


was 


Nighters send off their se- 
niors with gifts, plaques 
and a song. 

This year, Aidan Fish- 
er, Paul Han, PK Smith 
and Rob Grande will be 
graduating and _ leaving 
eight big shoes to fill for 
next year’s new additions 
to the group. 

Smith, who has been a 
member of the AllNight- 
ers since his freshman 
year, echoes the senti- 
ments of all four seniors 
when he says, “No orga- 
nization that I’ve been a 
part of over the past four 
years has meant more to 
me or been more reward- 
ing. I’m happy to have 
ended my tenure on such 
a high note.” 

The graduating seniors 
know they’re leaving a 
legacy at Hopkins. 

According to Smith, 
“this year’s group has 
easily been the most en- 
thusiastic and musically 
talented, so [he] knows 
the university can expect 


stellar performances from 
them for years to come.” 

And that tradition 
will be celebrated next 
spring with the AllNight- 
ers twentieth anniversary 
show. : 

Based on the fire-code 
smashingly high num- 
bers in attendance at this 
year’s show, we suggest | 
that the AllNighters look 
into booking Shriver for 
the occasion. 

Couldn’t make it to | 
the show, or just can't get 
enough AllNighters? 

Check out their You- 
Tube channel with full 
recordings from _ their 
spring show! 

And you haven’t | 
missed your chance to | 
see the AllNighters live | 
(and for free!), as Octopo- 
des, Vocal Chords, Kranti, | 
Ketzev and your beloved | 
AllNighters will be com- 
peting in the Battle of | 
the A Cappella Groups 
on May 4 at 8:30 PM in 
Shriver. 


don’t know 
what Coachella is, 
then that’s okay, 
but I will judge you 
wholeheartedly — for 
your lack of musical taste. 
Coachella is. . the Coachel- 
la of music festivals. It’s 
a yearly Woodstock with 
more musical acts, more 
celebrities, more hipsters 


f you 


and more drugs. 

[This year’s lineup in- 
cluded The Black Keys, 
Swedish House Mafia, the 
Arctic Monkeys, Radiohead, 
Bon Iver, The Shins, David 
Guetta, Feist, Florence + the 
Machine, Dr. Dre and Snoop 
Dogg, Avicci, Calvin Har- 
ris and the Hives. In other 
words? The $335 tickets ac- 
tually caused this aspiring 
music journalist to have an 
intense moral debate as to 
whether or not work the 
corner of North Charles & 
33rd Street in order to begin 
a Coachella fund. 

Alas, dear readers, I in- 
stead decided to keep my 


| dignity 


intact and 
watch the 
musical 
acts via 
YouTube 
from the 
comforts of my dorm room. 
Upon doing so, I have 
come to several conclusions: 
1. According to the 
Coachella website, “The 
most popular way to expe- 
rience Coachella is to camp 
on the polo grounds.” 
I do not do camping. 
However, the fact that 
the safari package includes 
a shakir style tent with 
showers, bathroom _ fa- 
cilities, a yoga village, late 
night snacks and a farm- 
ers’ market, I am begin- 
ning to reconsider my defi- 
nition of what it means to 
be outdoorsy. Oh, and did I 


Devin Alessio 
Honest to Blog 


COURTESY OF SONGSLOVER.COM 


Celebrities like Rihanna fuel the Coachella rumor mill with their antics. 


mention that the Coachella 
staff will drive you to the 
concert(s) of your choice in 
a golf cart? Yes, | most defi- 
nitely want in. 

2. Coachella is most defi- 
nitely an excuse to dress like 
you're a boho hipster and/ 
or have 
tripped 
out on 
acid and 
to wear no 
clothes at 
all. Since 
I have recently decided | 
should become fashionable, 
I think my wardrobe would 
benefit from buying copious 
amounts of crochet, printed 
dresses and rompers. 

3. Speaking of the wide- 
spread drug use that would 
trouble this neurotic and 
frazzled editor, I have come 
to the conclusion that, 
upon attending Coachella, 
I would find amusements 
such as tripped-out people 
thinking that a hologram 
of Tupac was, in fact, a res- 
urrected version of the rap- 
per extremely entertaining. 

Also, I would be the 


first one to take paparazzi 
shots of Rihanna rolling 
some sort of smokeable 
substance off of her body- 
guard's head. 

Alls fair in 
journalism. 

4. Back to that Tupac ho- 
logram. Can they bring that 
back with Dick Clark come 
New Year’s Eve so that I 
never have to hear Ryan 
Seacrest host anything else 
ever again? If they can’t 
work that out, I want Stan- 
ley Tucci, a la Ceasar Flick- 
erman, to host A Rockin’ New 
Years’ Eve, partly because I 
liked his blue hair, partly be- 
cause I’ve become obsessed 
with The Hunger Games and 
mostly because I like the un- 
natural pauses in his voice. 

So there you have it, 
dear readers: an anthropo- 
logical study of Coachella 
from my laptop. If any of 
you would like to contrib- 
ute to the “Devin Alessio 
Coachella Fund,” I’ll be on 
the corner with the home- 
less man from Subway and 
a clever cardboard sign and 
a contribution jar. 


love and 


The Good-bye Girt: Pitting brother against celebrity brother in Hollywood 


Senior columnist Hsia-Ting Chang says sayonara to Hopkins and The News-Letter 


ooking back at 

all my “Ting 

Talks” articles, I 

realize I haven't 

really said any- 
thing of worth — nothing 
that hasn’t already. been 
said by professional blog- 
gers anyway. 

A more apt title for this 
column would have been 
“Ting Talks about Her 
Thoughts and Feelings 
on Entertainment Minu- 
tiae” but you can imagine 
how terribly unsexy that 
sounds as a column name. 

Columns I wish I had 
thought to write include 
“Ring a Ting,” a take-no- 
shit advice column, and 
“Mingling Ting a Ling,” 
in which I venture forth to 
test the acceptability of my 
social skills. 

I can’t complain too 
much, though, — since 
“Ting Talks” has been a 
self-indulgent run of arti- 
cles exploiting The News- 
Letter’s tolerance of my 
own self-importance. 

A few of my best and 
brightest articles have 
been on Willow Smith’s 
“Whip My Hair,” Downton 
Abbey, scandalous celeb- 
rity nudes on the Internet 
and, randomly, New York 
Fashion Week. 

There have been weird 
fallouts from my very bi- 
ased diatribes. Most reac- 
tions tend towards mild 
bewilderment over how 
many hours I log while 
aimlessly trawling the In- 
ternet. 

The most outlandish re- 
action has definitely been 
getting a LinkedIn request 
from Jason Eng after writ- 
ing a comparison of Just 
Jared and Perez Hilton, 
two entertainment gossip 
sites. 

That's right, Just Jared’s 
brother wanted to “friend 
me” via social network- 

ing tool. No word yet from 
Perez Hilton. 

With all the wacky crap 
that’s gone on, whether in 


my head or physical real- 
ity, it’s no wonder that I 
approach my final “Ting 
Talks” with a sense of 
relief as well as regret. 
Will I miss putting out 
the plethora of emotions 
I have about, say, Beyoncé 
and Jay-Z and baby Blue? 
Yes. I'm _ self-centered 
enough to think that peo- 


up the ranks of stardom, 
quickly gaining ground 
on the hammer-wielding 
God. 

What tips me over to 
Chris’s side is, well, the 
arm candy — the women 
they bring to the award 
show junkets. 

Chris brings his wife, 
Elsa Pataky, a Spanish 


ple want beauty that 
to read e e attended 
what Hsta-Ting Chang journar- 
write. ism school, 

Will i while Liam 
you as ling Talks brings Dis- 
readers ney star 


miss me? Probably not. But 
I'm okay with that. 

In any case, I’m going to 
take full advantage of this 
being my final installation 
to the three-semester jour- 
ney that has been “Ting 
Talks” and ramble on for 
approximately 800 words. 
As Ido. 

So sometimes I do this 
thing in my head where | 
pit one celebrity brother 
against the other brother in 
a celebrity stardom show- 
down, and try to analyze 
who would win. In a more 
organized world, I would 
have intense March Mad- 
ness brackets for all of the 
celebrity siblings I obsess 
over, but I have neither the 
time nor the inclination to 
do so. 

Instead, I'll just focus on 
all that fraternal love float- 
ing around Hollywood. 

Let’s talk about the 
Hemsworths, Chris and 
Liam. You know, those big, 
beefy blond dudes you see 
lighting up big screens ev- 
erywhere? 

For the longest time, it 
was older brother, Chris 
Hemsworth, who had 
the more legitimate act- 
ing career, starring in the 
big budget super hero 
franchise as Thor, God 
of Thunder. But with the 
release of The Hunger 
Games to theaters this past 
March, younger brother 
Liam seems to be moving 


Miley Cyrus, whose recent 
accomplishments include 
sexy cage-dancing in 
2010’s radio hit “Can't Be 
Tamed.” 

Let’s just call a square 
a square, and admit Chris 
wins this round. Liam, 
dude, Miley? Really? 

The other terrible two- 
some I want to assess is 
the Wilson brothers, the 
blond Owen Wilson and 
the darker haired Luke. 
Perhaps this is an unfair 
cage match. 

Even knowing that 
Owen Wilson is a pseudo- 
intellectual (he gradu- 
ated from UT-Austin with 
a degree in English), I 
can’t help but feel that 
his mane of flowing gold 
locks hides a particularly 
small brain. 

Having only seen him 
in Night at the Museum and 
Midnight in Paris, 1 can say 
with little authority that 
Owen Wilson makes mov- 
ies stupider. 

His portrayal of a jaded 
writer in Midnight in Paris 
considerably tarnished 
the otherwise polished 
film. 

Thus, when faced with a 
choice between the broth- 
er, | say decisively, I choose 
you, Luke Wilson. 

What other brothers 
dominate the film and 
television industry? Well, 
the Afflecks, for one. 
Though America was in- 


troduced to the duo in 
1997’s Good Will Hunting 
as cousins marauding 
through the streets of 
Boston, Ben and Casey 
have since gone their 
separate ways. 

Ben, the more estab- 
lished actor with titles like 
Armeggedon, — Shakespeare 
in Love, Pearl Harbor and 
Dogma under his belt, has 
nonetheless faded into 
the background in recent 
history. I’m sad to say it’s 
probably due to the family 
man in him. 


His marriage to Jennifer 
Garner seems to have shift- 
ed his priorities towards 
fatherhood and bearded- 
ness. 

Casey, on the other 
hand, seems to be on the 
rise, receiving an Oscar 
nod for his work in The 
Assassination of Jesse James 
by the Coward Robert Ford 
in 2007. 

As director of moc- 
kumentary I’m Still Here, 
Casey is also responsi- 
ble for that time Joaquin 
Phoenix went insane 


(Phoenix’s aimless  ac- 
tions were attributed to 
the film, in which he at- 
tempted to live the life 
of a rapper in one short 
year). 

Casey, we give this round 
to you, but if Ben ever wants 
to start acting seriously 
again, I would reassess. 

It’s been real, guys. I 
challege you to fill my sassy 
celebrity culture shoes in 
future issues, to have super 
important thoughts and 


feelings. Signing off, for the 
last time, Hsia-Ting Chang. 


COURTESY OF SCREENRANT.COM , REALREAUTY.COM, SOCIALITELIFE.COM POSH24.COM, THIRDAGE.COM,ETC. 
Pitting one celebrity brother against an equally famous celebrity brother can be fun and relieve boredom. 
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ATTACCA, rrom B5 
are entire in my soul: so 
it's enough for me to want 


you always,” —Janadcek 
writes in a letter trom 
1924. 

He understood that 


their relationship could 
never be realized or con- 
summated, and wrote the 
third movement of “Inti- 
mate Letters” as a lullaby 
dedicated to their impos- 


the group was in a rapid 
State of mitosis, trans- 
forming into a chamber 
orchestra and then a sym- 
phony, before a sudden 
collapse back into the 
body of a small string 
quartet. 

The concert concluded 
with Beethoven's String 


sible unborn child. 


The Attacca Quartet’s 
performance of “Intimate 
Letters” was the undeni- 


able star of the show. 
The violist 
well-deserved 


Other layering 


received 
attention, 
and the four instruments 
played with harmonics. 
effects 
made it seem as though 


Quartet in A Minor, Op. 
132, one of the last piec- 
es he ever composed. 
Because it was written 
at the end of his life, 


Beethoven's health prob- 
lems and struggles are 
mirrored in the emotion- 
al mood and timbre of 
the work. 


to Schroeder and was a 
victorious finish to the 
concert. 


COURTESY OF WWW. SCHMIDTART.COM 
The string quartet had a wonderful musical repetoire for their program. 


The piece gifted a solo | 
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String quartet lauded for Media across medium: How we tell stories 
classical performances 


wo weeks ago, 

my column was 

all about media 

(as in plural of 

medium) and 

why, say, TV is a different 

medium than film. Basical- 

ly, the answer to that ques- 

tion comes down to senses 
and time. 

Film, for instance, is de- 
fined by actively engaging 
our sight and hearing (as we 
can physically see the action 
and hear the dialogue, rath- 
er than imagine it), but it’s 
also meant to be consumed 
in one sitting. One film is 
one work of art from begin- 
ning to end. There may be 
sequels or prequels or spin- 
off whatevers, but those 

| are fundamentally differ- 
| ent pieces of work. Televi- 
sion, however, is meant to 
be consumed in_ staccato 
sittings. You watch an epi- 
sode knowing the plot will 
continue the next week. You 
watch a season that contin- 
ues the next year. 

Last time was all about 
the mechanics of the prin- 
ciple, rather than the nitty- 
gritty of how that affects 


| our storytelling, since me- 
| dia are about communicat- 
| ing stories and the intrica- 


cies therein. 

lll start with film, since 
it was functionally the first 
new media. Film, with ac- 
tive sight and sound and 
one sitting’s worth of mate- 
rial, is built for very compel- 
ling but simple stories. And 
simple doesn’t mean shal- 
low. Very deep stories hap- 


| pen in film, and they hap- 


pen a lot more easily than 


they do in other media. 


The reasoning behind 
that comes from how eas- 
ily we interface with them. 
Sight and sound are our two 
dominant senses, so it’s very 


simple to engage with them. 
We like whole stories told 
in one sitting, which is why 
episodic TV shows still have 


COURTESY OF WWW. WEEATFILMS.COM 
Television shows like the hit 30 Rock depend on slow, incremental changes to mark plot developments. 


them, both in the long run 
and in one sitting. When 
we spend the entirety of a 
movie with one character, 


complete they had 
arcs in- better be 
side of ep- Buddy Sola different 
isodes. It’s at the end, 
not hard because 
to win us Low Culture otherwise 
over in why have 


film because it so closely re- 
sembles real life. 

However, not all stories 
are built for movies, espe- 
cially those that are intense 
character studies. Charac- 
ters should develop during 
the time we interact with 


Will your fave t.v. shows be back for fall? 


s every avid 

television 

watcher 

knows,  ev- 

ery fall, tele- 
vision networks engage 
their shows in a perilous 
game of Russian roulette 
that runs from Septem- 
ber to May. The stakes 
are high; the winners go 
home with another sea- 
son under their belt, and 
the losers go home empty 
handed. 

Yes, Iam talking about 
show cancellations. 

The critical period 
for this game begins in 
about February and ends 
around May. The ratings 
are analyzed, viewership 
is sought after and cancel- 
lation orders begin rolling 
in. 

It’s a time of high anxi- 
ety, tears and possibly 
nail-biting terror for ev- 
eryone involved, from the 
viewers to the actors to 
the producers. 

A couple of notable 
shows have been axed 
already, including Terra 
Nova, which ran for one 
season and was cancelled 
in March, and House M.D., 
which ran for eight sea- 
sons and was cancelled in 
February. 

Luckily for me, none 
of the shows I follow 
have been cancelled yet. 
But cancellation isn’t the 
worst thing that could 
happen. 

In my personal opin- 
ion, having your favorite 
TV show cancelled sucks,, 
but there’s something 
even worse than that; the 
waiting game sucks even 
more. 

Think back to when 
you were applying to col- 
lege. Just imagine yourself 
as a high school senior 
again, battling senioritis 
and ready to get out of 
that hormonal hell. You’re 
writing your personal 
statements at 11 p.m. the 
night before your applica- 
tion is due, and then you 
hit the “submit”. button. 
And then... nothing. 

In fact, there’s nothing 
for the next three or so 

months. 


Ne 


You wait. And wait. 
And wait some more. By 
the time it’s April, you’re 
about ready to tear your 
hair out from the waiting. 
You just want to know 
where in the world you're 
going to be next year. Is 
that so much to ask? 

Well, if you remem- 
ber how that felt, you 
know what it’s like when 
the last week of April 
comes around and one 
or more of your favorite 
shows haven't been re- 
newed yet. If it’s a show 
like Once Upon a Time, 
where the ratings have 
been generally high and 
solid all season, there’s 
not as much of a reason 
to worry. Fans of other 
shows with lower ratings 
and viewership, though 
— shows like Community 
and Cougar Town — check 
Wikipedia every day, 
worried that their favor- 
ites will be gone with the 
new TV season in Sep- 
tember. 

Let me give you a few 
pieces of advice about 
TV show cancellations, 
or at least, share the little 
things that I tell myself to 
get through the Russian 
roulette-esque game of 
TV show life and death. 

1. There 


you were so busy trying 
to keep up with thirty 
new episodes per week . 
. . which leads to my next 
piece of advice. 

2. Vintage may be bet- 
ter. Why not check out 
some older TV shows that 
were cancelled before you 
had even heard of NBC 
and ABC? 

I started watching 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer for 
the first time in October, 
and despite it being from 
the 90s, I really enjoyed it 


tricks and gimmicks to 
sustain it. Viewers start 
getting bored and drop- 
ping the show. Isn’t it 
better to end the show on 
a high note rather than 
dragging it out until all 
the feedback the writers 
get are complaints? 

Yes, Ill be the first to 
admit that sometimes, TV 
networks make _ horrible 
mistakes. 

Just look at Fox and how, 


ten years later, fans are still | 


raging about the cancel- 


(although lation of 
Thad a bit Eereplys 
ie eae Florence Lau But other 
em wit times, 
brai f h 
Pong: «ui -E OSROWM meses cent 
BOOM disap- 


when trying to compare 
Willow Rosenberg with 
Lily Aldrin from HI- 
MYM). You might find 
a hidden gem, and with 
your regular show can- 
celled, there’s more time 
to catch up on the old 
stuff. 

3. A curse can be a 
blessing in disguise. 
Sometimes, having a 


show last too long turns 
out to be a very bad idea. 
The writers start running 
out of ideas, and they 
begin turning to cheap 


pointment, there’s a light at 
the end of the tunnel. Los- 
ing a show opens up room 
for a new one. 

Show cancellations 
keep TV shows fresh and 
competitive so that we 
only get the best (for the 
most part). 

If you're at all like me, 
you can always take ad- 
vantage of sales on Ama- 
zon or Barnes and Noble, 
buy the season DVDs and 
watch your favorite epi- 
sodes over and over again 
until the disc breaks. 


are only 
24 hours 
in the day. 
By which I 
mean that 
if a show is 
canceled, 


that frees 
up some 
time in your 
schedule to 
get some 
more home- 
work done, 
or to let 
you study a 


couple more 
hours for 
that test. Or, © 
you know, 
it frees up 
your time to 
start a new 
show _ that 
you had not 
had time to 
watch _ be- 
fore because 


= 
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House M.D. was canceled in February after eight seasons of medical and romantic drama. 


vs mone e <=. 


I wasted an hour and a half? 
Luke Skywalker changes 
fundamentally in every Star 
Wars movie. And that’s im- 
portant. Syncopated media 
does it differently. 

TV, for instance, is al- 
most entirely built around 
compounding tiny changes, 
if there are changes at all. 
Sitcoms are built on a para- 
digm of change, but also 
of modularity. We watch 
Homer Simpson showcase 
the love for his wife in one 
episode, but then see him 
(comedically) screw things 
up again and again. Is he 
changing in the long run? 
Well, maybe you could track 
it, but the real answer is that 
it changes us. Great sitcoms 
(Futurama, Community and 
30 Rock, let’s say) do this. Fry 
in Futurama’s first season is 
different than in the sixth, 
and the same can be said for 
Troy, Liz and all the shows’ 
main characters. 

In TV, we want to see 
change, but more impor- 
tantly, we want to see 
growth. There are very 
engaging mechanisms for 
stories. People don’t change 
overnight, hell, some don’t 
change at all (most often, 
those are antagonists, by the 
by). TV reflects that. People 
change gradually, one grain 
of sand at a time, and TV 
showcases that kind of 
change for us. 

Graphic novels are 
meant to be read in one sit- 
ting, or at least broken into 
sequential parts, but com- 
ics are the TV to graphic 
novels’ film. They pas- 
sively engage our senses 
of sound, touch, smell and 
taste, but are visually ac- 
tive, which is why comics 
are generally action-based. 
Action is visual. 

Melodrama, however, 
is auditory. Say we want 
to pinpoint why  super- 
hero comics sell more. It’s 
because of that principle. 
That's not to say that you 
can’t have melodramatic 
superheroes, but the form 
more commonly lends it- 
self to action. Yes, Spider- 
man is going to fret about 
Aunt May, but he’s going to 
do it while he punches Doc 
Ock. 

But comics do some- 
thing else that separates 
them from film or TV; 
they portray time differ- 
ently. See, for comics, time 
doesn’t pass normally. In 
a movie it does; we watch 
and feel seconds pass by 
as seconds, but in a comic, 
you can’t tell how many 
seconds are represented 
by a panel. Some panels 
are half a second, some are 
half a minute. More impor- 


tantly, the space between 


panels also holds time, be- 
cause between one panel 
and another, everything 
happens in our imagina- 
tion. 
This time dilating and 
strobing effect is best used 
for longer, more developed 
and complex plots that take 
place across years. Think 
about it, it’s very hard to 
track time in a film with- 
out a title card reading SIX 
MONTHS LATER. But com- 
ics are built on captions like 
that, so it isn’t jarring to read 
SIX MONTHS LATER. For 
this reason, comics tend to 
play that game a lot. One is- 
sue of Batman will cover an 
incredible number of scenes, 
locales and plot points in an 
incredibly short space. This 
is why a 22-page story feels 
complete as one issue, even 
though it takes five minutes 
to read. 

Games activate _ the 
senses of sight, sound and 
touch (controllers, folks) to 
form a complete experience 
over multiple sittings. They 
engender a crazy mix of 
storytelling tropes, most of 
which have never been seen 
at all. Because games engage 
both dominant senses, sight 
and sound, while also al- 
lowing for direct input with 
another, touch, we actually 
have agency in the stories of 
games. I make this character 
move, rather than watch him 
move. I tell him what to say 
or see. 

Those are incredibly en- 
gaging experiences which 
completely change our story- 
telling mechanics. Firstly, we 
add another layer of engage- 
ment to ‘keep us interested 
(gameplay) but also we relate 
much more to the story than 
a film or TV show will. We 
make Commander Shepard 
shoot reapers. For the most 
part, games take advantage 
of that to tell powerful sto- 
ries. Even games that aren't 
blockbuster hits tend to reg- 
ister somewhere on people's 
emotional scales. 

The big thing with games, 
however, is about them 
finding their artfulness. It 
took film a long time to do 
so, and I expect games are 
slowly getting there. Right 
now, it’s an industry driven 
by businessmen rather than 
artists, and while some art- 
ists have tricked the busi- 
nessmen into publishing 
artful games, we still have 
trouble getting games on 
par with novels, movies, or 
even to a certain extent, TV.* 

But that’s an article for 
another columnist. Media 
are devoid of art. They’re 
devoid of story. We place 
story and art into them as 
vessels for communication, 
and it’s very important that 
we understand what that 
vessel is built of. Because not 
every story fits in every ves- 
sel, hopefully we can start 
thinking about that distinc- 
tion. I suspect that once we 
do, we'll be seeing many 
more fully realized pieces, 
rather than walking out of 
some movie saying, “Yeah, 
the book was better.” 
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ARTOONS, KETC. | 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Blue Jay Brigade 


YOU KNOW I REALLY DON’T HAVE Rees 
ANY MEMORIES OF THIS PLACE. 
1 EVEN FORGOT WHERE I TOOK 
MY SHOWERS FRESHMEN YEAR. 


HEY THERE HOPKINS, !7'S YOUR CARTOONIST. 
I CAN'T BELIEVE T AM GRADUATING. 


HEY HOMEWOOD, WHY ARE YOU 
STILL DOWN? TS IT BECAUSE OF 
THE RAIN DURING THE SPRING FAIR? 


By A. Kwan 


THIS YEAR'S YEAH, 
tenn DOECAIT ain 
SOME! LIKE PREVIOUS 


ARS... 


LOOKS LIKE T 
SPOKE TOO 
SOON... 


GUESS WE'LL 
STAY HERE UNTIL 
THE RAIN STOPS... 


One More Week ‘ By Katie Mann 


ONE MORE WEEK SENIORS: HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT IT?. 


S 


YEAH!!! So excited for Senior Weeki!!! (1 
Cannot wait for the All good will worry about everything 
end of the year!il else later) 


Indifferent EEEEKKK!!!! Fear and hyperventilation 


yt ae ep tr ert rn te a ll TG a : F 
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JHU researchers created a database comparing pediatric spine procedures. 


lype of spine surgery 
affects b 


By ELLE PFEFFER 


Staff Writer 
Hopkins researchers 
have recently published 


a study confirming their 
hypothesis that levels of 
blood loss vary in children 
undergoing corrective 
spine surgery based on the 
type of underlying spine 
deformity condition. The 
results of this study are 
helpful to pediatric sur- 
geons and open up more 
opportunities for spine 
surgery research. 

Years ago, Paul Spon- 
seller, chief of pediatric 
orthopedics at Hopkins 
Children’s Center and Do- 
lores Njoku, a_ pediatric 
anesthesiologist, created a 
spine database. Despite a 
small sample of patients, 
they were able to deduce 
a connection between pa- 
tient diagnosis and blood 
loss during surgery. 

The new study, pub- 
lished online in Spine, is 
part of an expansion of 
these older findings into 
a new database. Through 
analysis by Amit Jain, a 
medical student, the re- 
searchers found the same 
underlying link as with the 
prior database. The study 
is unique for its “multidis- 


lood loss 


ciplinary approach utiliz- 
ing expertise in surgery 
and anesthesiology,” Dr. 
Njoku wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

The study included data 
from 617 corrective spine 
surgeries of 37 different 


diagnoses performed on | 


children between 2001 and 


2011 at Hopkins. In order 


to sort the data, diagnosis 
types were classified into 
five groups: idiopathic 
scoliosis (the most com- 
mon scoliosis without a 
known cause), Scheuer- 
mann’s kyphosis (an el- 
evated roundback in upper 
spine), cerebral palsy (a set 


of brain and nervous sys- | 


tem disorders), additional 
neuromuscular 
(including dystrophies, at- 
rophies or trauma injuries), 
and genetic or syndromic 
disorders. 


There were a number 


of variable elements to the | 


procedures that required 
normalization during anal- 
ysis. To calculate the nor- 
malized blood loss (NBL), 
Sponseller and Njoku di- 
vided the amount of blood 
lost by the number of 
spine levels fused during 
surgery and the patient's 
weight. 
See SPINE, Pace B8 


disorders | 
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By ANNE MCGOVERN 
Staff Writer 


The future of the world’s 
coral reefs may not be as 
grim as we think. A re- 
cent study conducted by 
researchers at the James 
Cook University in Aus- 
tralia took a look at the 
composition of various 
corals in the Great Barrier 
Reef and determined that 
the flexibility across spe- 
cies may allow corals to 
adapt to future changes in 
the ocean due to climate 
change. 

A global increase in tem- 
perature as a result of the in- 
crease of greenhouse gases 
in the atmosphere (mainly 
carbon dioxide), is projected 
to cause not only a warm- 
ing of the world’s oceans, 
but also an increase in ocean 
acidification. The oceans 
act as carbon sinks, which 
means they absorb carbon 
at a faster rate than they 
emit it. Currently, oceans 
remove about 30 percent of 
anthropogenic carbon diox- 
ide from the earth’s atmo- 
spheres each year. 

However, with ever in- 
| creasing rates of carbon di- 
oxide emissions, the oceans 
can only swallow so much. 
A side effect of carbon se- 
questration is the produc- 
tion of carbonic acids, and 
the more carbon dioxide 
| oceans take up, the quicker 
the acid is formed. As a re- 
sult, the overall oceanic pH 
level decreases, which in 
turn decreases the calcium 
carbonate production of 
many coral forming organ- 
isms. Acidification affects 
both the organisms build- 
ing reefs, as well as the 
reefs themselves. 

Originally, the health 
of a coral reef was deter- 
mined by “total coral cov- 
er.” However, the study’s 
detailed look into the coral 
composition of 35,000 dif- 
ferent colonies within the 
Great Barrier Reef discov- 
ered another factor that 
influences the overall abil- 
ity for corals to survive: the 


| distribution and number of | 


| adaptable species. 


JHU engineers Design, build, Fly plane 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Last weekend, teams 
from around the world 
converged at Wichita, Kan- 
sas for the annual Design, 
Build, Fly competition or- 
ganized by the American 
Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics. After its 
successful initiation last 
year, the Hopkins team 
returned with high hopes 
and a greatly expanded 
roster. 

The team was tasked 
with creating a remote- 
controlled plane capable 
of performing three mis- 
sions. First, the plane must 
fly as many laps as possible 


= S 


around a 2000 foot circuit 
in a four minute window. 
Second, the plane must 
carry a payload of eight 
aluminum bars, simulat- 
ing passengers. Lastly, the 
plane must carry two liters 
of water and climb to 100 
meters as quickly as pos- 
sible. Once the 100 meters 
is reached, the plane must 
automatically dump all of 
the water. 

“The most difficult part 
was the water drop mech- 
anism,” senior pilot Ben 
Goldberg said. “It was such 
a heavy payload and the 
weight of the plane chang- 
es during flight, affecting 
the flight characteristics 
dramatically.” 


With the support of 
donations from the JHU 
Alumni _ association, the 


Department of Mechanical 
Engineering and Professors 
Joseph Katz and Charles 
Meneveau, the team built an 
aerodynamically optimized 
plane to complete all three 
missions while maximizing 
total flight score. 

The first day of com- 
petition went relatively 
smoothly for JHU. The 
plane, in its makeshift 
crate, survived the trip to 
Wichita and the Cessna 
facility serving as the com- 
petition site. The Blue Jay 4 
(fourth major design itera- 
tion since the inception of 

See COMPETITION, Pace B8 


COURTESY OF AL PATTERSON 


Team members test the water-drop mechanism of the Hopkins team entry, the Blue Jay 4, prior to flying. 


The yearly temperature 
fluctuations within the 
Great Barrier Reef occur on 
the same scale as predicted 
changes in conditions due 
to climate change. Between 
winter and summer, the 
ocean temperature fluctu- 
ates between 14.4 and 16.2 
degrees Fahrenheit. The 
continual existence of corals 
within this region supports 
the claim that corals will be 
able to adapt to changing 
water conditions. However 
some special types of ad- 
aptation are what scientists 
consider to be their main 
saving mechanisms. 

The presence of “warm 
genes” is one instance of 
an effective coral adapta- 
tion strategy. A study done 
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COURTESY OF WWWWORLDALLDETAILS.COM 
The same species of coral reef has been shown to survive through warmer waters by altering its genes. 


on the same species of cor- 
al in Florida and Mexico 
found a genetic difference 
that allowed those in Mex- 
ico to survive unharmed in 
warmer waters. In short, 
the same species of coral 
was able to alter its genes 
to survive. 

Another example in- 
volved the ability of some 
corals to survive in ex- 
tremely acidic “submarine 
springs,” which are areas 
with naturally low pH 
levels that mirror those of 
projected climate change 
levels. 

Though we may rest 
assured that corals will 
not entirely disappear, the 
natural selection process 
will cause future reefs to 


look very - different from 
those we are used to today. 
For example, the projected 
increase in mound-shaped 
coral types, and decrease 
in branch-like types, will 
make a much smoother 
and less elaborate looking 
reef. This change may also 
decrease the types and 
amount of marine fauna 
present in the reefs because 
of a decrease in nooks and 
crannies in which small 
creatures can hide. 

Though the world’s 
reefs may survive climate 
change, there are many 
other factors that threaten 
their survival. The most 
current and pressing is- 
sues to address include 
pollution and overfishing. 


RNA structural stability explained 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Researchers from Hop- 
kins and the University 
of Maryland have uncov- 
ered the source behind the 
amazing stability of RNA 
transcripts that regulate the 
expression of genes in cells. 

Ribonucleic acid, or 


| RNA, is one of the three 


macromolecules _ essential 
for the expression of genes. 
It is the intermediate step in 
the Central Dogma of Biol- 


| ogy, which describes how 


DNA genes are transcribed 
to coding RNA, or mes- 
senger RNA, which is then 
translated into proteins, 
whose activity in cells facil- 
itates their basic functions. 

Broadly, RNA can be 
divided into two catego- 
ries: coding RNA and non- 
coding RNA. Non-coding 
RNA has many regulatory 
functions, each related to 
the unique 3D structures 
it can form. RNA exists as 
one strand, unlike the fa- 
mous double helix of DNA, 
which is composed of two 
strands. The single-strand- 
ed RNA can create bonds 
with itself at different loca- 
tions to create numerous 
3D structures. 

These structures help it 
regulate gene expression 
and catalyze biochemical 
reactions that are associated 
with proteins. The most im- 
portant RNA-protein associ- 
ation is the ribosome, which 
is responsible for catalyzing 
the process by which coding 
RNA is used to build pro- 
tein structures. 

By mutating these ribo- 
somes, researchers were 
able to investigate the rela- 
tionship between 3D RNA 
structures and the sequenc- 
es in their structure that al- 
low their formation. They 
chose a ribosome whose 
sequence has already been 
characterized, had a stable 
structure and could tolerate 
a relatively high degree of 
mutation in its sequence. 

The most common struc- 
tures formed in RNA are 


. 
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Mutations in ribosome reveal the framework responsible for RNA stability. 


double helices, similar to 
the structure of DNA first 
described by James Watson 
and Francis Crick. These are 
held together by tertiary in- 
teraction motifs, which are 
sequences of nucleotides in 
the RNA itself. How these 
helices are oriented within 
the 3D RNA structure is 
important for its function. 
The tertiary interaction mo- 
tifs are therefore extremely 
important in RNA stability. 

They created a series of 
mutants that were all func- 
tional to different degrees; 
some were even 200 per- 
cent more active than the 
original. Despite this, the 
mutated RNA transcripts 
had sequences that made 
them more energetically 
favorable for them to re- 
main unfolded. 

They then allowed the 
mutated RNAs to fold, 
while exposing them to 
magnesium ions. Using the 
general rule of RNA fold- 
ing — which states that the 
more stable the structure, 
the less magnesium is re- 
quired for its formation — 
the scientists were able to 
calculate the stability of the 
resulting 3D structures. 

They found that single 
mutations — destabilized 
both the complete, or na- 
tive, folded form of the 
RNA, as well as an inter- 


mediate folding step. More 
importantly, double muta- 
tions showed that there is 
a framework by which the 
tertiary interaction motifs 
cooperate with each other 
to increase the stability of 
the folded RNA beyond 
what it would be if they 
acted independently — of 
each other. 

This was proved by 
the change in energy state 
between the folded and 
unfolded forms, as charac- 
terized by the number of 
magnesium ions the RNA 
used to maintain its folded 
state. The energy coupling 
of the tertiary motifs is larg- 
er than the energy of the in- 
dividual tertiary structures. 

This cooperation only 
occurred during the fold- 
ing process and was not 
present in the final RNA 
construct; therefore it only 
affected the intermediate 
structure of the mutants. 

The researchers postu- 
late that this cooperation 
is a result of natural selec- 
tion of RNA structures that 
were conducive to forming 
a stable folded structure. 
This was supported by their 
observation that random 
sequences in RNA did ‘not 
have the folding capabilities 
of more evolved sequences, 
even when they had similar 
composition of nucleotides. 
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Magnets improve wireless devices 


ne ee 


Juniors Rick Fenrich, Danny Fischer and senior Ben Goldberg prepare to fly the plane for the first mission. 


Engineering contest ends in twist 


COMPETITION, From B7 
the team) passed techni- 
cal inspection with only 
a few minor hiccups, but 
missed its first time on 
the flight line as a result. 
When its turn came up 
again, the plane complet- 
ed five laps, an above av- 
erage mark. 

“We weren't sure how 
it was going to turn out,” 
junior Rick Fenrich said. 
“I think we built a plane 
that flew quite spectacu- 
larly... We had put in 
so much work over the 
course of the semester. 
We spent countless hours 
manufacturing and de- 
signing, that to see it fly 
in its glory in Kansas was 


incredible.” 

On day two, things start- 
ed to go downhill. Severe 
weather had 


does were spotted head- 
ing right towards the city. 
The projected path had 


the tornado | 


been pre- led right | 
dicted for A 5 towards|} 
hn di staceo LOi nko We Duley ae tear 
end, and plane that JHU team | 
although was __ stay- 


everyone 


flew quite 


involved spect levis an anxiety- 
hoped for Pectacniarty: filled drive 
a __ change, —RICK FENRICH, to the hotel 
the winds and a rush 
came in full JuNior, TEAM to the base- 
force. The MEMBER ment _ shel- 
flight line ter. 

was closed At the last 
at noon, and minute, the 


at 2:00pm, everyone was or- 
dered off the premises. 
Later that night, torna- 


the patient's sight. 


es 


—April26, 


This Week in Medical History 


—April 22, 1969: The first human eye transplant 
was performed on a 54-year-old man at Methodist 


Hospital. Unfortunately, the operation did not restore 


—April 23, 1981: The first artificial skin transplant 
was performed in the U.S. The skin was composed of 
cowhide, shark cartilage and plastic. 

—April 24, 1844: David Steward was appointed the 
fst professor in pharmacy in the United States, 
—April25, 1953: Nature journal published an article 
by James Watson and Francis Crick, explaining the 
doub! shelical DNA structure, ee 
April ¢ 1954: Researchers began mass te t 


a) 
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The JHU team proudly displayed the JHU entry, the Blue Jay 4. 


, 


storm changed course to 
the other side of the city, 
hitting the Boeing, Spirit 
Aerosystems and Cessna 
facilities, including the 
Design, Build, Fly flying 
field. 

“Tt was a heart-racing 
Kansas experience,” Gold- 
berg reflected, 
“finding the severity of 
the damage the next day 


put a damper on the com- | 


petition and it was disap- 


pointing that we weren't | 
able to complete the mis- | 


sions.” 


And thus the 2011/12 | 


competition came to an 


end. Although few teams | 


were able to complete all 


three tasks, awards were | 


given based on_ stand- 


ings at the time of clos- | 


ing. First place went to 
San Jose State University, 
and Hopkins came in 21st, 
having completed only 
one mission. 


though | 


ing, causing 


| field can pass 


By CATIE PAUL 
Stall Writer 


The application of mag- 
nets to generate electricity 
may soon provide patients 
who need __ surgically- 
implanted electronic de- 
vices with better-working 
options. Researchers led 
by Holger Lausch at the 
Fraunhofer Institute for 
Ceramic Technologies and 
Systems (IKTS) in Herms- 


1 | dorf, Germany, have de- 


signed and patented a 


| wireless system to trans- 


mit power from a trans- 
mitter to a generator. 

The scientists have built 
a transfer module that can 
provide a current of over 


| 100 milliwatts. The mod- 
: | ule is small enough that 
COURTESY OF AL PATTERSON | 


it can be attached to the 
user’s belt. In fact, since it 
has a range of 50 centime- 


| ters, it can be placed any- 


where on the body. 

The device works via a 
technique called magnet- 
ic coupling. In the transfer 
module, there is a magnet 
that rotates by means of 
a small motor. This mag- 
net generates a magnetic 
rotary field, which is an 
area around a magnet 
that exerts a constantly 
changing force on another 
magnet. 

In the receiver, there is 
another magnetic device 
which connects to this ex- 
terior magnetic field and 
starts rotat- 


ic implants. Some specific 
applications include pro- 
viding power to pacemak- 
ers and infusion pumps. 
A pacemaker is a device 
inserted into the heart to 
regulate an erratic heart- 
beat. Infusion pumps 
that have been surgically 
implanted in a patient re- 
lease a measured amount 
of a drug into a patient's 
body over time. 

Another application 
the researchers have sug- 
gested for their system is 
providing power to ingest- 
ible endoscopic capsules 
which travel through a 
patient’s gastrointestinal 
tract and take pictures. Ifa 
generator is placed inside 
the capsule, then doctors 
can assign a specific in- 
testinal region to each pic- 
ture taken. 

All of these devices 
consist of various elec- 
tronic units that require a 
power supply. Currently, 
they are powered by radio 
wave-based and inductive 
systems. Batteries aren't 
feasible because of their 
short lifespan. 

Inductive charging re- 
quires having a system 
generate an _ electromag- 
netic field, which sends 
energy to an _ electrical 
device. Radio wave-based 
systems use radio waves, 
which are a form of par- 
ticles that carry energy, to 
transmit power from one 


source to another. 

These systems are not 
ideal, however, because 
their efficiency changes 
based on the location, posi- 
tion and movement of the 
person. Also, the range at 
which they can function is 
very limited. The new sys- 
tem is different from cur- 
rent models because the 
power is generated in the 
receiver module instead 
of having to receive power 
from another source. 

This technology can be 
useful for larger applica- 
tions as well, because it 
can easily be scaled up 
in size, range and perfor- 
mance capacity. Research- 
ers believe that it can also 
be used in mechanical 
engineering and the con- 
struction industry. 

For example, the trans- 
fer modules can provide 
power to sensors that have 
an airtight seal, such as 
those inside walls or bridg- 
es. Also, they can be used 
to support charge units 
that store power or activate 
different electronics. 

Lausch and his team 
will be demonstrating 
this new technology’s ca- 
pabilities at the Hannover 
Messe from April 23 to 
April 27. As the testing 
device, they will use a hip 
implant that uses electric- 
ity to stimulate the joint 
and stimulate growth of 
cartilage and bone cells. 


ing as a result. | 
This rotation is 
converted into 
power. The 
magnetic 


through non- 
magnetic ma- 
terials, such as 
bones, organs, 
water, _ plastic 
and a variety 
of metals, so 
there isn’t any 
interference 
from them. 
Moreover, 
there are no 
harmful side 
effects to hu- 
mans. 

The transfer 
module can 
provide power 
to a_ variety 
of different 
applications, 
most of which 
are in the 
medical field. 
For instance, it 
can work with 


a variety of 
microelectron- 


_ COURTESY OF WWWDIRECTINDUSTRY.COM 
Wireless devices use magnetic fields to provide energy, revolutionizing many fields. 


Scientists confirm that brain size affects intelligence 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


The genetic link be- 
tween brain size and in- 
telligence has proven con- 


troversial. Studies have 
demonstrated weak to 
moderate __ relationships 


between brain size and 
IQ and have not provid- 
ed definitive conclusions 
about the effects of genetic 
makeup on the construc- 
tion of the brain. The high 
cost of brain imaging has 
impeded scientists’ abili- 
ties to gather sufficient 
data, leading to under- 
powered brain studies. 
Project ENIGMA (En- 
hancing Neuro Imaging 
Genetics through Meta- 


Analysis) was_ initiated 
three years ago by Paul 
Thompson, a professor of 
neurology at the David 
Geffen School of Medi- 
cine at UCLA. For the past 
three years, ENIGMA, the 
world’s largest ever ongo- 
ing brain study, has led 
to the discovery of new 
genes that are responsible 
for differences in brain 
size and intelligénce. 

ENIGMA offers water- 
tight evidence of the corre- 
lations between the genes 
of humans and the size 
of their brains, especially 
within the hippocampal 
and intercranial regions. 
The study was published 
in Nature Genetics. 

The cognoscenti of neu- 


— 


COURTESY OF WWWHELLOGIGGLES.COM 


The correlation between brain size and intelligence has a genetic basis. 


rology from all over the 
world, including Austra- 
lia and the Netherlands, 
worked together to recruit 
brain-imaging labs around 
the world to share brain 
scans and genomic data 
and to derive definitive 
explanations from a very 
large pool of information. 
21,151 individuals were 
included in this study, 
which allowed scientists 
to categorize them accord- 
ing to brain size and ana- 
lyze their genetic makeup. 
Unlike previous studies, 


ENIGMA has allowed con- ~ 


tributors to make conclu- 
sions with great statistical 
significance. . 

Scientists discovered 
that in humans with small- 
er brains there is a link 
between shifts in genetic 
code and the diminishing 
of memory centers of the 
brain. This was consistent 
between subjects from dif- 
ferent continents. 

They also discovered 
that a variant of a gene 
called HMGA2 could im- 


pact both the size of the 


brain and __ intelligence. 
Shockingly, people with a 
single mutation in HMGA2 
— a “T” (thymine) is 
changed to a “C” (cyto- 
sine) in the genetic code 


_— demonstrated superior 


performance in IQ testing. 
A single letter! . 

It is not doubtful that 
this project will pave the 


way for new discoveries 
with great implications in 
medicine and neurology. 
By definitively identifying 
genes that are linked to 
the diminishing of certain 
regions of the brain, scien- 
tists can discover avenues 
for the development of 
drugs that can reduce their 
adverse effects. If the un- 
derlying puzzle of the wir- 
ing of the brain is solved, 
preventive measures may 
be devised to minimize ad- 
verse affects as well. 

The publication of this 
particular study delves 
into the identification of 
common variants that 
seem to affect brain vol- 
ume in people of differ- 
ent origins. ENIGMA can 
also allow scientists to 
look into the relationship 
between brain size and 
susceptibility to certain 
diseases such as Alzheim- 
er’s or schizophrenia, by 
screening the patient's 
genes for a genetic culprit 
that may be causing the 
deterioration of the brain. 

ENIGMA can provide 
scientists with new op- 
portunities that previous, 

_much smaller studies have 
failed to offer because the 
collaboration has led to 
a vast range of subjects. 
This massive project may 
have provided fertile 
grounds for scientists to 
finally determine how the 
brain is Wired. 


Dain 
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By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


A new technique in- 
volving nanoparticles has 
exciting potential benefits 
for brain cancer patients. 
According to a_ recent 
study by scientists at the 
Stanford University School 
of Medicine, the tiny par- 
ticles can be imaged in 
three ways to facilitate and 
guide the removal of brain 
tumors from mice. 

Led by Sam Gambhir of 
the Radiology Department, 
the team of scientists engi- 
neered nanoparticles that 
detected and highlighted 
brain tumors. By offering 
a precise way of determin- 
ing the boundaries of the 
tumor, the method can be 


used to remove brain tu- 


mors with unprecedented 
accuracy. 

The most serious kind 
of brain tumor is glioblas- 
toma, of which 3,000 cases 
are diagnosed annually. 
Without treatment, pa- 
tients with glioblastoma 
are expected to die within 
three months. Whenever 
possible, such tumors are 
removed, but this proce- 
dure only prolongs the 
patient’s life by about one 
year, since even the best 
neurosurgeons find it al- 
most impossible to remove 
the whole tumor without 
sacrificing healthy brain. 

This lack of precision is 
an especially large prob- 
lem when one considers 
the shape of these tumors, 
which are typically rough, 
with tiny fingerlike pro- 
trusions that follow blood 
vessels and nerves. In ad- 
dition, the primary tumor 
can, while replicating and 
migrating cells, produce 
tiny tumor patches called 
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Nanoparticles seek out tumors and expose them via many imaging techniques, improving brain cancer treatment. 


Nanoparticles treat brain tumors 


micrometastases, which are 
nearly invisible to the sur- 
geon’s eye and can infiltrate 
otherwise healthy tissue. 
The micrometastases can 
then grow into new tumors. 

This study used what 
were essentially imaging 
reagents coated on mi- 
nuscule gold balls, each 
measuring less than five 
one-millionths of an inch 
in diameter. The scientists 
hoped that injecting these 
nanoparticles intravenous- 
ly would cause them to 
seek out tumors but leave 
healthy brain tissue alone. 
Since the blood vessels that 
feed brain tumors are quite 
permeable, the particles 
would escape from the ves- 
sels and attach themselves 
to the tumor. Thanks to the 
gold cores of the particles, 
they would then be visible 
to each of three imaging 
techniques. 

The first kind is mag- 
netic resonance imaging 
(MRI), which surgeons 
already commonly use to 
gauge where the tumor 
is likely to be before they 
operate. The nanoparticles 
are coated with an MRI 
contrast agent, gadolini- 
um. However, while MRI 
can determine a tumor’s 
boundaries, it is used pre- 
operatively and therefore 
cannot perfectly describe 
the tumor at the time of op- 
eration, given the dynamic 
nature of both the tumor 
and the brain. 

The second kind of im- 
aging used is called pho- 
toacoustic imaging. The 
nanoparticles’ gold cores 
absorb pulses of light and 
produce ultrasound  sig- 
nals that allow for the cre- 
ation of a three-dimension- 
al image of the tumor. 

The third, Raman imag- 


ing, uses materials in the 
coating of the particles to 
give off small amounts of 
light produced in a specific 
pattern of wavelengths. 
The weak signals are am- 
plified by the gold cores, 
and can then be captured 
by a special microscope. 
The scientists began by 
showing that the nanopar- 
ticles targeted only tumor 
tissue and not healthy tis- 
sue. They then implanted 
different types of human 
glioblastoma cells into the 
brains of mice. Injecting 
the nanoparticles into the 
tail veins of the mice, the 
scientists were able to use 
all three imaging meth- 
ods to visualize the tumor. 
The MRI scans and photo- 
acoustic images were able 
to produce accurate images 
of the tumor pre-operation 
and during the operation, 
respectively. The bulk of 
the animal’s tumor was 
initially cleared using 
these first two methods. 
However, to produce 
sufficiently precise detail, 


By ERICK SUN 
Sports Editor 


New research from 
Hopkins has found that 
many cases of epilepsy are 
misdiagnosed due to simi- 
lar symptoms from an en- 
tirely different disease. 

According to a paper 
published in the journal 
Seizure, these patients are 
instead suffering from what 
senior investigator Jason 
Brandt calls psychogenic 
non-epileptic seizures, or 
PNES, resulting from emo- 
tional trauma because of the 
inability to handle stress in 
an appropriate manner. 

True epileptic seizures 
result from abnormal elec- 
trical discharges occurring 
in the brain, leading to a va- 
riety of symptoms charac- 
terized as seizures, which 
can range from long staring 
spells to violent and uncon- 
trollable muscle spasms. 
Regardless of the symptom 
though, the root in all epi- 
leptic seizures comes from 
a disorder in the brain. 

However, PNES is caused 
by an overload of emotional 


| stress which causes an indi- 


the sensitive Raman im- | 


ages proved to be critical. 
Because Raman _ signals 


were only produced by | 


nanoparticles, after 


the | 


clearing of most of the tu- | 


mor, this third technique 
was used to flag and then 


remove any residual mi- | 


crometastases and finger- 
like projections in adjacent 
normal tissue. 

This technique offers 
hope for the field of brain 
cancer treatment, allow- 
ing for the precisely con- 
trolled removal of both 
the tumor and residual tu- 
mor material. According 
to Gambhir, the technique 
might even someday be 
used to treat other types 
of tumors. 


JHU study evaluates surgical blood loss 


SPINE, From B7 

These calculations in- 
dicated that patients with 
cerebral palsy suffered an 
average blood loss of 3.2 
millimeters per kilogram 
body weight, the high- 
est amount among all of 
the diagnosis groups. The 
amount for patients with 
neuromuscular conditions 
and genetic syndromes 
stood at the middle while 
children with Scheuer- 
mann’s disease or idio- 
pathic scoliosis ranked at 
the lowest loss overall. 

According to the re- 
searchers, the heightened 
risk for those with neuro- 
muscular or genetic con- 
ditions is related to the 
patients’ changed blood- 
clotting capabilities and 
their low platelet count, 
among other reasons. 

Children with idiopath- 
ic scoliosis face the lowest 
risk of blood loss during 
surgery. “They are the 
healthiest, best nourished 
(best chance of optimal 
clotting mechanics)” Spon- 
seller wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “However, 


interestingly, the standard 
preop lab measurements of 
clotting function are nor- 
mal in all of the conditions 
studied. 

The reason behind the 
greatest loss in patients 
with cerebral palsy is still a 
mystery, but invites further 
research. 

Blood loss during sur- 
gery is best avoided for a 
number of reasons. “The 
negative effects of blood 
loss are increased stress on 
the heart, changes in blood 
chemistry and drug levels, 
and exposure to infectious 
risk from infusions,” Dr. 
Sponseller said. 

This study is targeted 
at helping surgeons and 
anesthesiologists better an- 
ticipate any surgical com- 

lications that could lead 
to longer hospital stays or 
poor recovery. 

“The biggest benefit is 
that the anesthesiologists 
and surgeons that care for 
these patients can be more 
prepared,” Njoku wrote. 
“The Anesthesiologist 
gives blood and fluids to 
the patient in addition to 


anesthesia to keep the pa- 
tient asleep. The surgeons 
may then develop innova- 
tive instruments or tech- 
niques that may decrease 
blood loss.” 

Sponseller adds __ that 
blood loss may be reduced 
by anti-fibrinolytics, inhibi- 
tors to fibrin breakdown in 
blood clots, and an earlier 
provision of clotting factors. 

This study is an entry 
into discovering what ben- 
efits may be reaped from 
understanding the link 
between blood loss and 
diagnosis in spine surgery. 
“It documents the problem 
to serve as an impetus for 
research into the reasons 
why the difference exists,” 
Sponseller wrote. 

“We hope to ignite a 
spark of interest, which 
stimulates others with 
knowledge of coagulation to 
find the reason... Fora fairly 
uniform surgery, hemostatic 
function differs by disease 
in ways which would not 
have been predicted. This is 
a topic for further study and 
an opportunity for improve- 
ment.” 


vidual to transform mental 
dysfunction into physical 
symptoms. 

Defunct brain signals 


from epilepsy can be vi- 
sualized by an instrument 
called an electroencepha- 
logram (EEC) which moni- 
tors the electrical activity 
in the brain and can give 
doctors an inside look at 
what is happening inside 
an individual's head. 

This instrument was 
one of several pieces that 
led Brandt to believe some 
diagnoses of epilepsy were 
faulty. According to a 2005 
study on 46 patients, 54 
percent of EEC’s were mis- 
read as showing epilep- 
tic brain signals. Another 
key indicator that patients 
with PNES did not have 
epilepsy was the fact that 
anti-seizure medications 
often failed to alleviate 
symptoms. 

In the Hopkins study, 
the researchers surveyed 
40 patients with PNES, 20 
patients with epilepsy, and 
40 healthy patients about 
stressful events in the past 
five years and the amount 
of stress these events in- 
duced. From their data, 
researchers concluded that 
all three groups of sub- 
jects reported a similar 
amount of stressful events 
in the time frame specified. 
However, the PNES group 
reported higher levels of 


Bo 


Epilepsy mistaken tor other disease 


stress compared with their 
epileptic and healthy coun- 
terparts. 

In further interviews, re- 
searchers found the PNES 
group often failed to cope 
with their stressful events, 
leading, to increased levels 
of trauma and subsequent 
onset of PNES. 

Being misdiagnosed 
caries a high cost for indi- 
viduals, both financially 
and emotionally. Costs in 
medication and_ hospital 
stays are high, while so- 
cial costs can be mentally 
draining as patients work 
to fight a seemingly un- 
beatable disease. 

Furthermore, in a par- 
ticularly interesting twist 
to PNES, the use of service 
dogs trained to anticipate 
epileptic seizures often 
induced PNES related sei- 
zures due to the high sug- 
gestibility of PNES patients. 

With a higher aware- 
ness for the possibility of 
misdiagnoses, Brandt's 
work could open doors for 
differentiating between 
epileptic seizures and 
PNES. Furthermore, prop- 
er diagnosis could aid phy- 
sicians in better psycho- 
logical treatment for PNES 
patients, giving them the 
help they need. 


Turtles dont recuperate after capture 


y  turtle- 

Citwa Dey 

roommate 

and Parry 

Gripp’s 
educational video (dude, 
that’s a tortoise!) about how 
to differentiate between a 
turtle and tortoise first in- 
troduced me to the world 
of these wonderful reptiles. 
Turtles are some of the most 
bada** animals to grace this 
earth — they outlasted the 
dinosaurs, braved the mo- 
sasaur-infested prehistoric 
seas and have even made 
it into fiction, with bub- 
bly characters like Squirtle 
from Pokemon and Crush 


in behavior. 

In the study, the re- 
searchers placed satellite 
transmitters onto the shells 
of 12 healthy, wild logger- 
head turtles of the species 
Caretta caretta, and 6 more 
on the shells of turtles that 
had spent a few months in 
a rehabilitation center in 
the Balearic Islands. 

Lluis Cardona, the prin- 


cipal author of the study 


and a researcher in the ani- 
mal biology department in 
the University of Barcelo- 
na, said that the rehabilitat- 
ing animals were seriously 
affected when they were 
captured and had a slow, 


from Finding complicated 
Nemo. Melanie Hsu recovery 
Unfortu- process. 
nately, the . . After 
survival of Animal Antics they eas 
some spe- set ree, 
cies of turtles three of the 


is seriously threatened, 
thanks to human activ- 
ity. Loggerhead sea turtles, 
known for their large size 
and powerful jaws, are 
among these threatened 
species. 

Once hunted extensively 
for their meat and eggs, they 
are now under the protec- 
tion of international con- 
servation laws. While locals 
in some countries continue 
to use loggerback eggs as 
snacks and aphrodisiacs, 
the turtles are getting their 


| revenge. Eating turtle eggs 


play changes 


can cause serious illness due 
to toxic metals that build up 


| through bioaccumulation, 
| which occurs when toxins 


move up the food chain and 
increase in concentration 
with each trophic level. 

When loggerhead _tur- 
tles are ac- 


rehabilitated turtles exhib- 
ited changes in behavior. 
Cardona, who compared 
these turtles with the 12 
controls, found that one 
turtle died and the other 
two had trouble swim- 
ming — they were very 
disorientated. 

The transmitters sent a 
signal each time the turtles 
surfaced to breathe, in- 
forming the researchers of 
the swimming speed and 
routes followed by the tur- 
tles. According to Cardona, 
the time a turtle spends at 
the water's surface is very 
informative about its health. 
Turtles need to surface regu- 
larly in order to breathe and 
thermoregulate. In addition, 
the time spent at the surface 
reflects the turtle’s buoyan- 
cy control. 


cidentally 
captured by 
humans, the 
shelled crea- 
tures under- 
go a_ recov- 
ery process 
according to 
the severity 
of their inju- 
ries. A team 
of scientists 
from __ Cata- 
lonia and the 
Balearic _Is- 
lands recently 
investigated 
the re-adapta- 
tion of these 
turtles to the 
environment. 
According 
to their re- 
sults, after a 
lengthy _re- 
covery in re- 
habilitation 
centers, the 
turtles — dis- 


Scientists noticed behavioral 


While the study’s small 
sample size limits the ap- 
plicability of results, there 
is clearly a percentage of 
animals that do not re- 
cover fully after capture or 
injury. The study raises the 
question of when recuper- 
ating and treating a turtle 
is worthwhile. 

Cardona says that due 
to limited resources and 
for the good of the turtle, 
scientists and _ veterinar- 
ians need to work to estab- 
lish protocols to determine 
when a turtle’s condition 
warrants treatment. 

The six turtle patients 
were rehabilitated in the 
Balearic Islands by the 
Aspro-Natura Foundation 
between 2004 and 2007. All 
of them suffered from ma- 
jor injuries — two were hit 
by boats, two had stomach 
and throat injuries from 
fishing hooks and two sus- 
tained flipper injuries from 


fishing nets. 
Most of these animals 
are caught unintention- 


ally by fishing hooks and 
trawler or trammel nets. A 
small percentage collides 
with boats or gets caught in 
abandoned nets or plastic. 

Fortunately, the num- 
ber of turtles caught by 
fishing hooks has fallen, 
thanks to fishermen mov- 
ing to deeper waters where 
fewer turtles reside. How- 
ever, Cardona warns that 
the situation remains dire 
— 90 percent of turtles in 
the waters around the Ba- 
learic Islands hail from the 
USA. This means that the 
number of nesting female 
loggerheads in the country 
has dropped. 


~~ COURTESY OF WWWTHELOGGERHEADTURTLECOM 


changes such as difficulty swimming in recovering turtles, 
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By JEFF SCHILL 
Stall Writer 


The Hopkins baseball 
team took on the Washing- 
ton College Shoremen this 
past Friday before battling 
the Eagles of the Universi- 
ty of Mary Washington at 
Homewood Field on Tues- 
day. Hopkins squeezed by 
the Shoremen on Friday, 


3-2 knocked 


and 


nial Conference. 


Hopkins beat the Shore- 
men in the first meeting 
this season last Tuesday, 
April 17, and were look- 
ing to take another victory. 
The Blue Jays did just that 
in dramatic fashion in the 


ninth inning. 


Senior pitcher and co- 
Eliopoulos 
was on the hill for the Blue 
Jays and he did not disap- 


captain Alex 


point. 


Eliopoulos 


tance for the Jays. 


The Shoremen started off 
the scoring in the top of the 


second inning when they 
tacked on two unearned 
runs on two Blue Jay errors. 

After the second in- 
ning, the Shoremen did 
not score another run off 
of Eliopoulos. The six- 
foot-six right-hander went 
the full frame, yielding 
just three hits and giving 
up no earned runs while 
striking out five. 

The Blue Jays had the 
pitching behind them but 
they needed the bats to 
come alive in the later in- 
nings in order to come 
back from the two-run 
deficit. In the seventh in- 
ning, Hopkins found their 
spark from the bat of junior 
catcher Ryan Zakszeski 


who launched a pitch over 
the left field fence to cut the 
deficit to one. 

Hopkins got just one 
run in the inning but came 
back once again in the 
eighth to tie the game. With 
two outs in the bottom of 
the inning, sophomore 
outfielder Richie Carbone 
ran the count full before 
he walked to give the Jays 
a much needed base run- 
ner. Once again, Zakszeski 
came to the plate and de- 
livered a clutch double into 


down 
the Eagles, 8-3. The Jays 
improved to 23-10-2 over- 
all and 12-2 in the Centen- 


domi- 
nated the entire game and 
ended up going the dis- 


the right-center gap that 
enabled Carbone to cross 
the plate and tie the game 
at two. 

[he Blue Jays went into 
the bottom of the ninth 
inning still tied with the 
Shoremen, but this was not 
the case for long. With one 
out in the inning and the 
bases clear, junior second 
baseman Adam Weiner 
stepped up to the plate. 
Even in the pressure-filled 
situation, Weiner remained 
calm. 

“| did not take a different 
approach to the plate than 
I normally do,” The News- 
Letter’s Athlete of the Week 
said. “I just tried to relax 
and enjoy the moment. I 
didn’t feel much pressure 
because | knew our best hit- 
ters were behind me.” 

With that in mind, 
Weiner came to the plate. 
He took the first three 
pitches, one a strike and 
two balls. Then on a 2-1 
count, Weiner, known 
for his speed rather than 
his power stroke, took a 
hack at a high fastball and 
launched the ball over the 
left field fence to give the 
Blue Jays the victory. 

This was the first home- 
run of Weiner’s career. A 
collection of clutch perfor- 
mances propelled the Blue 
Jays to victory and Wein- 
er’s heroics culminated the 
afternoon. 

The win put the Jays 
in terrific position to host 
the Centennial Conference 
tournament in two weeks. 
The Jays, 12-2, are ahead of 
Haverford, 10-6, and a trio 
of teams at 9-7 for playoff 
position. 

After the Blue Jays took 
down the Shoremen, in- 
clement weather canceled 
the following day’s double 
header scheduled against 
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Baseball fies to 12-2 CC record Relay 


behind the solid pitch- 


ing performance of senior | 


co-captain Sam Eagleson. 
Last week, Eagleson was 
named Centennial Con- 


ference pitcher of the week | 


following his impressive 
one-hit complete game 


yem against Washington | 
§ 8 8 


College last Tuesday. 

The Blue Jays struck 
first in the bottom of the 
second inning on a RBI 
groundout from senior 
outfielder Mike Musary. 

Eagleson was _ perfect 
through the first three in- 
nings but finally gave up a 
hit in the top of the fourth. 
In the fifth, the Eagles 


tacked on three more hits | 


and plated two runs to 


take a 2-1 lead. This lead | 


was short-lived, as the Blue 
Jays scored three runs in 
the bottom of the inning, 
courtesy of junior first 
baseman Jeff Lynch's stand 


up double that brought in | 


two of the three runs. 

Eagleson worked out of 
a tough jam in the sixth 
and yielded no runs. In 
the seventh, however, 
the Eagles hit a one out 
double to bring in a run. 
This ended the day for 
Eagleson who went 6 1/3 
innings while only yield- 
ing three runs. 


This performance left | 


the Blue Jays in a great po- 
sition to close out the game 
and secure another vic- 
tory. Hopkins right-hander 
and_co-captain Blake Platt 
came in to clean up the in- 
ning; he did just that. 
Following Platt, senior 
closer Aaron Schwartz came 
in the eighth inning. The 
Blue Jays tacked on a few 
more runs late in the game, 


_ extending their lead to five 


runs to give Schwartz more 
breathing room. 

Schwartz, the recent 
recipient of 
D3baseball. 
com’s na- 
tional relief 
pitcher of 
the week 
anwar, 
threw the 
final two in- 
nings, sur- 
rendering 
just one run. 
He sealed 
the victory 
for Eagleson 
and the Blue 
Jays. 

The Blue 
Jays will 
take the 
field again 
this com- 
ing Satur- 


Muhlenberg, which will 
now be played this Sunday 
in Allentown, PA. 

The Blue Jays returned 
to the field on Tuesday to 
host non-conference op- 
ponent Mary Washington. 
The contest was a critical 
one for Hopkins, as they 
look to ensure an NCAA 
tournament seed regard- 


less of the Centennial 
Conference tournament 
outcome. 


The Blue Jays took con- 
trol of the game early on 


KELLY STANDART/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Weiner, Eliopoulos have strong game to bring down Washington in hard-earned victory. 


day against 
Haverford 
in a double 
header at 
Homewood Field. They 
will then trek to Allen- 
town for their Sunday 
showdown with Muhlen- 
berg and conclude Centen- 
nial Conference regular 
season action. The confer- 
ence tournament is slated 
for the weekend of May 
4-May 6. 

Next Monday, the Jays 
will travel to Salisbury, 
currently ranked sixth in 
the most recent D3base- 
ball.com poll, to end the 
regular season. 


leam 
CTULSES 
into first 


TRACK, From B12 


Freshman Julian Saliani | 
ran the 1500-meter at the | 
Invitational and improved | 


his best time to 4:00.83. 
Over in the women’s 
corner of the meet, 


stir. Overall, the women’s 
track and field team per- 
formed well, with sev- 
eral exceptional achieve- 


| ments. 
Most noteworthy was | 


the new JHU record set for 
the 4x100-meter relay. 

The relay team, com- 
prising of senior and co- 
captain Alison Smith, 
freshman Kelley Hussey, 
junior Leah Sibener and 
sophomore Chloe Ryan, 
blew by the competition at 
the Invitational, not only 
cinching the win but also 


claiming first place in the | 


Centennial and setting a 
new Hop record. 

Smith and Hussey, who 
ran the first two legs of 
the relay, also hold second 
and third place in the con- 
ference for the 100-meter 


| dash. 


The Lady Jays also took 
home first place for the 
4x400 meter-relay, with a 
winning time of 4:02.30, 
the number one time in the 
Centennial Conference. 

Junior Annie Monagle 
set a new personal best 
with a time of 2:13.06 in the 
800-meter run. This time 
not only secured her the 
win over 47 other individ- 
uals at the Invitational, but 
also puts her in 12th place 
nationwide. 

It was also a successful 
day for Hopkins in the shot 


put and discus events with | 
several athletes placing in | 


the top ten. 

Stephanie Amalfe, se- 
nior and also co-captain, 
placed third in the discus 
with a personal best dis- 
tance of 40.13 meters which 
also secured first place 
for her in the conference. 
Amalfe also placed sev- 
enth in the shot put. 

Amalfe and Monagle 
shared the Blue Jay Perfor- 
mance of the Meet award. 

Alana Merkow and Em- 
ily Swenson also partici- 
pated in the shot put, plac- 
ing fourth and fifth in the 
Invitational respectively. 
Merkow currently holds 
first and Swenson second 
place in the conference. 

Both the men’s and 
women’s track and field 
teams will return to ac- 
tion this Thursday at the 
Penn Relays in Philadel- 
phia before heading to 
Shippensburg (PA) Uni- 
versity for an all day in- 
vitational this Saturday. 
Both meets will serve as 
warm-ups for the Centen- 
nial Conference Champi- 
onships in two weeks in 
Collegeville, PA. 


BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD © 


~Men’s Lacrosse 
Apr. 21, 2012 
Hopkins @ Navy | 


1 2-8 i 


Women’s Lacrosse. 


- Apr. 21, 2012 
‘Hopkins @ Penn State 


_ Women’s Tennis 


- Apr. 22, 2012, 


the | 
Lady Jays made quite a | 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


As the regular season 
comes to a close, the long- 


| awaited NBA playoffs are 


finally here. After a lock- 
out over the new collective 


| bargaining agreement de- 


layed the start of the regu- 
lar season and resulted ina 
shortened 66-game season, 
fans can now look ahead to 
what should be as exciting 
a playoff picture as any in 
years. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, seeds one-through- 
six have been decided 
with just two games re- 
maining in the regular 
season. The New York 
Knicks and Philadelphia 
7oers are battling for the 
seventh seed, although 
both teams have at least 
clinched a playoff berth. 

The Chicago Bulls and 
Miami Heat have taken 
the first and second seeds, 
respectively. Both teams 
have the ability to make 
it through the conference 
playoffs and reach the 
NBA Finals. 

With a healthy Der- 
tick Rose, (the Bulls’ point 
guard and last year’s Most 
Valuable Player,) and the 
dominant play of power 
forward Carlos Boozer, 
Chicago should be tough 
for any team to beat in a 
seven-game series. The 
Bulls’ supporting cast, 
which includes the likes 
of Luol Deng and Joakim 
Noah, has shown all year 
why Chicago deserves 
the one-seed. The Bulls 
will likely prove to have 
enough star-studded pow- 
er and depth to carry on 
through the Eastern Con- 
ference playoffs. 

The Miami Heat are once 
again an established pres- 
ence in the conference. The 
Big Three of Dwayne Wade, 
Lebron James and Chris 
Bosh has led the team to 
the number two seed. These 
two teams are favored to 
reach the Eastern Confer- 
ence finals. If they do, the 
match-up figures to be the 
most watched playoff series. 

One of the more antici- 
pated matchups in the first 
round of the Eastern Con- 
ference is the fourth-seed- 
ed Boston Celtics facing 
off against the fifth-seed- 
ed Atlanta Hawks. The 
Celtics’ aging Big Three of 
Paul Pierce, Kevin Garnett 
and Ray Allen will take on 
the youth of the Hawks, 
led by their elder states- 
man Joe Johnson. 

It would not be a sur- 
prise to see Atlanta upset 
the Celtics due to their 
speed and youth. On the 
other hand, Boston’s vet- 
eran half-court offense 
and experienced core play- 
ers could also take control’ 
come playoff time, mak- 
ing these mismatched foes 
prime-time basketball. 

Rounding out the East- 
ern Conference matchups, 
the third-seeded Indiana 
Pacers are expected to roll 
through the sixth-seeded 
Orlando Magic in large 
part due to the recent 
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COURTESY OF KEITH ALLISON 
Kevin Durant scored 28 PPG to lead the Thunder to the two-seed. 


Anticipated NBA 
playolis have arrived. 


loss of Orlando big man 
Dwight Howard. 

As a Knicks fan, I'm 
hoping for a Knickerbock- 
er May and would not be 
surprised to see New York 
give either the Bulls or the 
Heat a run for their money. 

On the opposite side of 
the country, there is the 
powerful Western Confer- 
ence. Led by the first-seed- 
ed San Antonio Spurs, all 
eight playoff teams out west 
are potential headline mak- 
ers. Presumably, the Spurs 
will take on the Utah Jazz 
in their first round match- 
up, and San Antonio’s play- 
off poise and experience 
should take the Spurs into 
the next round. 

The second-seeded 
Oklahoma City Thunder 
have one of the most pow- 
erful and explosive of- 
fenses in the league. With 
Kevin Durant, Russell 

Westbrook and the recently 
concussed James Harden 
leading the way, the Thun- 
der also features a versatile 
bench that could take them 
to the NBA Finals. 

I favor the Thunder to 
come out of the Western 
Conference this year be- 
cause Kevin Durant now 
has another full year of ex- 
perience under his belt, and 
he is ready to be a domi- 
nant postseason scorer and 
step up to the pressure. The 
Thunder will battle with 
the reigning NBA Champi- 
on Dallas Mavericks in the 
first round, and I expect the 
Thunder to run through the 
Mavs without a problem. 

The third and fourth 
seeds are the two Los An- 
geles teams, the Lakers 
and Clippers, respectively. 
Both teams played well all 
year and have dangerous 
weapons in their arsenals, 
but I am afraid neither 
team has the depth to carry 
them deep into the playoffs 
and ultimately to an NBA 
Championship. 

The Memphis Grizzlies 
sit in the fifth-seed and 
could be a sleeper team 
to knock off the youthful 
Clippers in round one. The 
final team in the Western 
Conference playoffs is the 
sixth-seeded Denver Nug- 
gets who will take on the 
Lakers. I don’t believe that 
the Nuggets have the play- 
off experience to compete 
with Kobe Bryant's Lakers; 
Bryant is too relentless to 
fall in the first round. 

This May will be an ac- 
tion packed and exciting 
playoff season. With excite- 
ment and youth out west, 
lead by Oklahoma City and 
the tandems in Los An- 
geles, combined with the 
veteran Spurs, the Western 
Conference is set for an in- 
credible postseason. 

The Eastern Conference 
may be a little more lop- 
sided, but I would not be 
surprised to see any given 
team emerge and charge all 
the way to the finals, just as 
the Dallas Mavericks did a 


year ago. Get your popcorn 
ready; the month of May 
should allow for some in- 
tense highlights and legend- 
ary postseason basketball. 


‘ 
a 
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By RYAN KAHN 
Hip Hop Editor 


Before junior second 
baseman Adam Weiner 
stepped up to the plate this 
past Friday against Wash- 
ington College, he had nev- 
er hit a home run before. 
The Newark, DE native 
came up with one out and 
the score 
tied at two 
in the bot- 
tom of the 


ninth — in- 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Weiner is hitting .311 with 
eight stolen bases. All this 
considered, in addition to 
his fun-loving, team-first 
attitude, has earned Weiner 
Athlete of the Week honors. 


The News-Letter (N-L): 
What was going through 
your mind after you hit the 
homerun? Were you plan- 
ning on 
throwing 
your helmet 
into the air? 


Adam 
ning when Weiner 
he proceed- (AW): I 
ed to send Name: Adam Weiner was __ only 
a high fast- Year: Junior thinking 
ball way Hometown: N one thing: 
over the left : n: Newark, DE rounding 
field fence High School: Charter the bases ‘ 
— much to School of Wilmington threw rae 
the amaze- Position: Second base || hands up 
ment of the Majors: Physics and into the air 
Se iy Mechanical Engineering immediate- 
a 
and him. || Highlights: Locked ina |} ” because 
self. 2-2 tie with one out in the couldnt we 
What bottom of the ninth, lieve what 
happened Weiner launched not only |} had just 
red 4 Hie the first home run of his |} happened. 
“Wein-san. || Collegiate career, but the ees fe 
ity” and first home run of his life Psilbaaver 
perhaps over the leftfield fence forget turn- 
the most to give first-place ing around 
excitement Hopkins a win over third base 
the team |[  Second-place Fe nasie 
has ae Washington College. going wild 
all season. at home 
The Blue 


Jays couldn't wait to bom- 
bard Weiner in celebration 
as he rounded third and 
jumped on home plate. 
Weiner’s clutch home 
run has been just a sliver 
of his strong play during 
the season. He also added 
a single in the game against 
the Shoremen, who were 
second-place behind the 
Blue Jays entering Friday’s 


ee the 
rnoon. For the season, 


By SAM GLASSMAN 


Sports Editor 


If winning nine of their 
last ten matches wasn’t 
enough, the women’s ten- 
nis team has made a habit 
to win their games em- 
phatically. Eight of those 
wins have come in the 
form of 9-0 sweeps. 

This past Sunday was 
no exception for the Lady 
Jays who notched two 9-0 
wins against Bryn Mawr 
and Mary Washington 
to send Hopkins into the 
postseason. : 

With such _ successful 
results now the norm for 
this extremely young team, 
focus has understandably 
shifted to the Centennial 
Conference and NCAA 
tournaments. 

“From now 
on, all our 
matches will be 
hard... practices 
are becoming 
very physi- 
cally draining,” 
freshman _ Kait- 
lin Pfisterer said, 
who finished 
the final game 
of the season at 
first-doubles, 
paired with se- 
nior co-captain 
Courtney Boger. 
“We're focused 
on increasing 
our _ longevity 
and keeping our 
endurance up 
for NCAAs.” 

This focus 
on consistency is no sur- 
prise, when looked at in 
context with the team’s 
record this season. 

The Jays finished 14-5 
overall and are undefeated 
in conferences with a 10-0 
record. Consistency has 
been a prevalent theme for 
these Lady Jays since the 
season began. Despite the 
positives, though, the team 
is turning its focus towards 
improving on the negatives. 

In preparation for 
the postseason, they are 
making note of the sea- 


jo 


plate. 

In that moment I 
thanked God and tossed 
my helmet into the air in- 
stinctively. Then it was all 
about enjoying the win 
with the team. 


N-L: What do you think 
you did differently in this 
particular at-bat to hit your 
first career home run? 

AW: I think for me, ev- 
ery at-bat before I get into 
the box is slightly differ- 


son’s flaws--namely, their 
near losses. 

“A lot of the matches 
we lost were really close,” 
sophomore Hailey Hogan 
said, referring in particu- 
lar to their most recent 6-3 
loss to Carnegie Mellon. 
“Those longer matches re- 
ally get to us.” 

Pfisterer expressed sim- 
ilar sentiments, saying that 
against teams ranked high- 
er than the Blue Jays, the 
matches “have come very 
close,” yet usually ended 
with unfortunate results. 

Although normally, close 
competition with a highly 
ranked team may be deemed 
as a positive, it is decisively 
negative when, according to 
Pfisterer, one faces “five or 
six top-ten teams” over less 
than a two month period. 


1 
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Women’s tennis hopes to continue their success into post-season. ponents. 


As a result, the team’s 
endurance, or rather their 
lack thereof on occasion, 
has become the over-arch- 
ing focal point for the post- 
season Lady Jays. 

“We're focusing on get- 
ting the last couple points,” 
Pfisterer continued. “We're 
working hard and pushing 
for third sets.” 

Hopkins realizes that 
that as the season progress- 
es, their competition will 
only become more intense. 

“We've never made it 
past the Sweet 16, so we | 


THe Jouns Hopkins News-Le’ 
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SPORTS 
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A home run from Adam Weiner puts Hopkins baseball past Washington. 


ent. I remember [senior 
co-captain] Aaron Boren- 
stein coming up to me in 
the on-deck circle, while 
I was putting my batting 
gloves on, and telling me 
to just have some fun— 
which made me smile and 
relax. Once I'm in the box, 
though, I like to think 
that, in terms of what I 
control, every at-bat is ex- 
actly the same. 


N-L: What does “Wein- 
sanity” mean to you and 
how did it get started? 

AW: From my _ under- 
standing, “Wein-sanity” 
was started by [a number 
of my teammates], includ- 
ing Scott Barrett. To me, it 
means playing simply to 
have as much fun as pos- 
sible with my teammates. 


N-L: As a Physics and 
Mechanical Engineering 
double-major, what are 
some ways that you bal- 
ance baseball and your 
tough academic schedule? 

AW: I think balancing 
my schedule is easy because 
I honestly love what I'm do- 
ing and am really grateful 
for what has been given to 
me. It also doesn't hurt to 
be surrounded by so many 


definitely want to get to the 
Elite Eight,” Hogan said. 

If Hopkins were to 
reach this goal, there is 
a high chance that many 
of the matches will make 
their way into a third set, 
and at that point endur- 
ance will largely be the 
determining factor. 

“T was getting tired by 
the end of the [Mary Wash- 
ington] match,” Hogan 
said. “I hit well... [but] defi- 
nitely need[ed] to work on 
my fitness.” 

If Hopkins hopes to rec- 
tify past failures, including 
losses to Chicago and to 
Emory, the team must con- 
tinue to take their accom- 
plishments in stride. 

The result against 24th- 
ranked Mary Washington 
against eigth-ranked Hop- 
kins, for ex- 
ample, was as 
expected. 

Taken in 
this light, the 
victories this 
weekend seem 
a little less vic- 
torious. 

The team 
seems to un- 
derstand this 
well, and_ is 
hoping to hone 
in on the flaws 
and, hopeful- 
ly, _ eliminate 
them in time 
to succeed 
against more 
formidable op- 


However, 
this should not belittle the 
team’s success. 

“They were good 
teams,” Pfisterer said, 
“Although we've played 
stronger [teams], we defi- 
nitely had to play our game 
in order to win.” 

‘Hopefully, the Lady Jays 
will be able to follow Pfis- 
terer’s words as they begin 
their tournament run, be- 
cause their game, if played 
right, is a good one. 

Hopkins will host the 
Centennial Conference 
tournament this weekend. 


awesome family members, 
teammates and friends. 


N-L: The baseball team 
travelled to Phoenix, AZ 
from March 16th-March 
24th. What was your favor- 
ite part of the spring break 
trip? 

AW: The trip to Arizona 
was by far the best experi- 
ence I've had in college. I 
enjoyed every minute of it, 
but the highlights for me 
were sharing laughs with 
my roommates [baseball 
and football senior stand- 
outs Sam Eagleson and 
Sam Wernick], the team 
dinner at Bucca di Beppo, 
and the drives through the 
Arizona desert on the way 
to the fields. 


N-L: 
plans yet? 

AW: I will be interning 
this summer in Nurem- 
berg, Germany for Siemens 
AG at their Drive Technol- 
ogies headquarters. I will 
be working on a project to 
design a hybrid drive sys- 
tem to power the pumps 
used to deliver water to 
large agricultural sprayers. 
My internship is partially 
funded by the Vredenburg 
Scholarship. 


Any summer 


Women’s National 
Team Rankings 
Top 25 


1. Williams 
2. Emory 
3. Amherst 
4. Carnegie Mellon 
5. Washington & Lee 
6. Chicago 


7. Middlebury 


8. Johns Hopkins 


9.Claremont-Mudd- 
Scripps 


10. Bowdion 


St. Louis 


12. Depauw 


13. Tufts 
14. Trinity (Texas) 
15. Pomona-Pitzer 


16. Univ. of the South 


17. Skidmore 


18. UW-Whitewater 


19. Wellesley 
20. Brandeis 


o1, Chapman 


23. College of New 


( 
fF 


fe; 


25. Carleton 


11. Washington Univ in 


Women’s lax struggles 


with Penn 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
Staff Writer 


Head coach Missy 
Doherty of the 10th ranked 
Penn State Nittany Lions 
earned her 100th win, 
defeating a visiting Hop- 
kins Saturday night 
by a score of 12-9. Penn 
State upped their overall 
regular season record to 
11-4 and 3-2 in the final 
game of their American 
Lacrosse Conference slate. 
Hopkins lacrosse, which 
has faltered in the past 
month, after five straight 
losses, has slipped to 7-7 
on the season with an 0-4 
record in ALC play. 

Penn State struck first 
with a Maggie McCormick 
goal just a minute-and- 
a-half into the game. The 
Blue Jays would answer 
back, with sophomore Tay- 
lor D'Amore netting her 
27th goal of the season just 
over three minutes later. 
The Nittany Lions would 
pull ahead to a 3-1 advan- 
tage on two goals by Mack- 
enzie Cyr and Molly Fer- 
nandez to give themselves 
a two-goal cushion with 
exactly 22 minutes remain- 
ing in first half action. 

Both offenses would re- 
main stagnant for nearly 
11 minutes before senior 
Rachel Serio broke the 
scoreless streak on a goal 
off an assist from Rachel 
Ballatori. Penn State would 
respond in quick fashion, 
however, with scores from 
McCormick and Aly Ad- 
ams in rapid succession 
to give the Nittany Lions 
a 5-2 lead with just over 
eight minutes remaining 
in the half. 

Serio would ‘spark a 
small rally late in the half, 
taking a dish from Colleen 
McCaffrey and cashing in 
to.notch.her second goal 


on 


State loss 


season and Sammy Cer- 
mack tallying her 18th, to 
bring the score to 8-6 in 
favor of the Nittany Lions, 
with just under 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Unfortunately Cyr 
would continue her stel- 
lar play, scoring her third 
goal of the game just 13 
seconds after Cermack’s. 
Kelly Lechner added on 
another one for Penn State, 
to give them a 10-8 cushion 
with just over 11 minutes 
remaining in the game. 

The Blue Jays would 
muster up one last rally, 
with Cermack and McCaf- 
frey each scoring their sec- 
ond goals of the game, at 
the 9:36 mark and another 
four and a half minutes 
later, respectively. The Jays 
had found hope of a come- 
back in the last five min- 
utes of play. 

Penn State would de- 
stroy any such hope, how- 
ever, as Tatum Coffey got 
in on the action. Coffey 
extended the lead to three 
with 4:14 to go, and Fer- 
nandez registered the sec- 
ond Penn State hat trick of 
the game to give the Lions 
an insurmountable four 
goal cushion, with two 
minutes left. Candace Ros- 
si would score one more 
for the Jays to make the 
final score 12-9. 

Cermack, D'Amore, Mc- 
Caffrey and Serio all scored 
a pair of goals for Hopkins. 
McCaffrey registered a 
team-best three points, tal- 
lying two goals and an as- 
sist. Larash recorded nine 
stops while her Penn State 
rival, Dana Cahill, made 10 
saves for the Lions. 

The Blue Jays were un- 
able to break their losing 
streak on Wednesday, 
April 25 against cross- 
town rival UMBC, losing 
a_ heartbreaker 7-6, In.a 


, of the game and cut the ~ 


#3 Women’s Tennis readies for Conferences | 


lead to 5-3. D'Amore would 
also join the multiples club 
with a strike into the net 
with just over 3 minutes 
remaining, shrinking the 
margin to just one goal. 
Cyr would answer for the 
Lions, however, getting 
one past junior goalie Cos- 
sette Larash with 90 ticks 
left on the clock to send 
Penn State into the locker 
rooms at half time with a 
6-4 lead. 

After nearly six and a 
half minutes of scoreless 
play to open the second 
half, Haley Ford sparked 
a two goal run by Penn 
State with a score of her 
own. She was followed by 
Fernandez, who scored al- 
most four minutes later to 
extend the Lions’ buffer to 
four goals. 

JHU would respond 
again with two goals of 
their own, exhibiting their 
determination and will to 
fight until the final horn, 
with McCaffrey register- 
ing her 33rd goal of the 


Serine camper tien ads 
Jays jumped out to a quick 
2-0 lead behind goals 
from Senior Colleen Mc- 
Caffery and Sophomore 
Sammy Cermack. UMBC 
then asnwered back with 
two goals of their own 
to even the score at two 
apiece before the start of 
the second half. 

The final half was a 
back and forth affair with 
each team trading goals 
until the score was tied at 
six apiece with ten minutes 
remaining. 

UMBC eventually iced 
the game with a goal to 
gain the lead with 7:30 left. 

The Lady Jays were un- 
able to counter and even- 
tually lost their sixth in a 
row. 
Hopkins plays their 
final game of the sea- 
son agaisnt Ohio State at 
Homewood field this Sater- 
day the 28th of April. 

The Lady Jays will look 
to put an end to their los- 
ing streak and finish the 
season on a winning note. 


pata 
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After several inspired attempts at a comeback, Hopkins falls to the Lions, 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


Baseball vs. Haverford (DH), 12:30 PM 


The News-Letter sports W. 
section has recently gained a 
correspondence with the The 
New York Times’ college sports M. 


W. 


articles at nytimes.com 


Lacrosse vs. Ohio State, 1 PM 


ALL WEEKEND 
Tennis Conference Tournament 
Tennis Conference Tournament 


~~ Monagle, Carey lead 
Jays at Widener Invite 


By ASHLEY MILLETTE 
Stall Writer 


This past week proved to 
be tumultuous for Hopkins’ 
men’s and women’s track 
and field teams. On Friday 
Apr, 20 both teams partici- 
pated in the Widener Invita- 
tional held in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. The Invitational 
brought together schools 
from all over the East, in- 
cluding many division | 
teams such as University 
of Pennsylvania, Villanova 
and the Naval Academy. 

Despite the tough com- 
petition, both Hopkins 
teams held their own in the 
invitational, breaking sever- 
al school records and setting 
some new personal bests. 

Andrew Carey and Ben 
Press helped to start the Blue 
Jays off with first and sec- 
ond places in their 800-me- 
ter heat, respectively. Both 
runners set new personal 


bests with Cary, a sopho- 
more, finishing in 1:54.40 
and Press, a junior, finishing 
thirteen seconds later. 

Cary and Press, cur- 
rently ranked respectively 
in third and fourth place 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence, needed only to shave 
off less than one second 
to break Hopkins’ thirty- 
year-old school record. 

Andrew Carey was also 
pronounced Male Athlete 
of the Meet after his out- 
standing performance. 

Sophomore Alex Jebb 
and freshman Michael 
Spadaro helped to keep 
the Hopkins’ morale high 
as they competed in the 
triple jump, placing sec- 
ond and third respectively. 
Both athletes have consis- 
tently performed strongly 
throughout the season and 
currently hold the top two 
positions in the Centennial. 

SEE TRACK, pace B10 


Baseball comes through in| 


Pa 


KELLY STANDART/PH 
Senior co-captain and catcher Aaron Borenstein connects for line drive hit against Washington College this past | 
Field. Borenstein, a recent recipient of national catcher of the week honors as per d3baseball.com, helped the Jay: . 
They will next play Saturday against Haverford College. First pitch is scheduled for 12:30 p.m. For full coverage, please see Pé 


M. Lacrosse ready for #1 Loyola despite loss Barnaby leads Blue 
Jays to perfect week 


By FRANK SCHIFF 
For The News-Letter 


The men on the Hop- 
kins lacrosse team are frus- 
trated. Pissed, is more like 
it. The Blue Jays are itching 
for another opportunity to 
showcase their true talents 
and bury this current 
losing business. 

After racing out 
to a 8-0 start, and an 
appropriate USILA 
(United States Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse 
Association) number- 
one ranking slapped 
on their back, Hop- 
kins has stumbled. 
They have dropped 
three of their. past 
four contests and 
slipped to tenth in the 
USILA rankings. 

However, all ad- 
versity will be for- 
gotten if Hopkins 
can defeat the new- 
ly top-ranked and 
undefeated Loyola 
Greyhounds this Satur- 
day in the annual Charles- 
Street rivalry game. 

Albeit, this is no small 
task. 

In their most recent loss 
this past weekend, the Jays 
were handled by Navy, 8-2. 

“Navy did a great job 
executing their game plan 
and forced us to make 
plays we don’t usually 
make,” senior attackman 
and captain Chris Boland 
said. “So give credit to 
them, they did a great job.” 

Making his final start at 
Navy’s Marine Corps Sta- 
dium, senior goaltender, 

RJ. Wickham, made a total 
of 18 saves — repeatedly 
robbing Hopkins of prime 
scoring chances. 

“He probably won the 
game for them,” Boland 
said. “We had some good 
shots we thought would 
fall, but he kept taking them 
away, which made it more 
frustrating as time went on.” 

This -vexation _ has 
emerged as a common 
trend for Hopkins during 
their losing stretch. Blue 
Jays Head coach Dave Pi- 


| Women’s Tennis: 
Hosting Tournament 


etramala_ dissected his 
team’s recent issues. 

“The part of our game 
that needs the most work is 
our mental part of our game. 
I think we have grown a lit- 
tle frustrated,” he said. 

In terms relating spe- 
cifically to the Navy loss, 


KELLY STANDART/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
After losing 8-2 against Navy, Hopkins has lost three of their past four contests. 


Pietramala critiqued his 
teams play. 

“I thought Navy did a 
good job,” said Pietramala, 
who is in his 12th season at 
the helm of Hopkins. “How- 
ever, I don’t think they did 
anything special. I think our 
challenges are more us and 
not our opponents.” 

Boland was even more 
blunt: “I think against 
Navy we beat ourselves.” 

What appeared to be such 
a promising year for the 
Blue Jays has suddenly drift- 
ed off track. With a rivalry 
game slated for this Satur- 
day down the road against 
the 12-0 Greyhounds, things 
only get grittier. 

Yet Hopkins seems to 
bask in the pressure, eager- 
ly welcoming the match-up. 

“I think you couldn't 
ask for a better situation,” 
Boland said. “We have 
struggled these past three 
or four weeks and this is a 
great opportunity for us. 

With a win we can erase 
these past four weeks and 
put us ina situation where 
we are playing good la- 
crosse going into May.” 


Athlete of the Week: 
Adam Weiner 


Sophomore midfielder 
Rob Guida, the Blue Jays’ 
third leading scorer with 
13 goals, echoed his cap- 
tain’s sentiments. 

“We have a great op- 
portunity with Loyola, 
the number-one team in 
the country, to get back 


on track. They are a great 
team and will test us in 
every way.” 

Not only is this a huge 
game with NCAA tourna- 
ment implications, but it’s 
also a game steeped in Bal- 
timore lacrosse tradition. 
The annual Charles-Street 
rivalry dates back to 1939. 
Over a 70-year span, the 
rivalry derives its name 
from the close quarters 
which join both schools 
as neighbors, located less 
than a mile away. Both col- 
lege campuses are situated 
adjacent to Charles Street, 
which extends north-to- 
south through the city of 
Baltimore. 

“This is one of our big- 
gest rivalries,” Guida em- 
phatically explained. “We 
mark this on our calendar 
every year. They are right 
down the road, we see 
them every once ina while, 
and are competitive back 
and forth. There is a lot 
of motivation. If we come 
out and beat the number- 
one team in the nation, we 
can prove to everyone that 
what has happened hasn't 


NBA Playolis: 
First Round Preview 


been a fluke and that this 
team is for real and has a 
lot to look forward to the 
rest of the year.” 

Boland also conceded 
to a different atmosphere 
in the 
games. 

“Every year, it’s a game 
we look forward 
to. They are up the 
street, less than a 
mile away, so every 
year in the Charles 
Street rivalry each 
team is going to 
come out fighting 


hardest.” 

The players may 
be fired up for the ri- 
valry but their head 
coach isn’t buying 
into the hype. Pi- 
etramala brushed 
aside the notion of 
the mythic game, 
catalyzing any extra 


motivation. 
“I think every 
week I'm __ being 


asked the same question, 
‘How do I feel about the 
rivalry?” Pietramala said. 
“Well I heard that when 
we played Princeton, and 
I heard it when we played 
Syracuse, and | heard it 
when we played Virginia, 
and I heard it when we 
played’ North Carolina, 


and Maryland, and look, 


we feel proud and privi- 
leged to play local teams. 
To play a team right down 
the road, sure, it has a little 
extra mustard to it. . .but 
overall, this is just another 
game for us.” 

So rivalry or no rival- 
ry, a win over the Loyola 
Greyhounds would speak 
volumes for the Blue Jays’ 
confidence. It would all but 
clinch an NCAA tourna- 
ment bid. 

Lately, the Blue Jays 
have had their share of 
struggles. But atonement 
in the face of adversity is 
a beautiful thing. As coach 
Pietramala put it, “What 
matters most is a second 
chance.” 

Now they must take ad- 
vantage of it. 
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Hopkins women’s ten- 
nis cruised by three op- 
ponents this weekend, 


improving their overall | 


record to 14-5 and 10-0 
Centennial Conference 
match-ups. Page B11 


Junior second baseman 
Adam Weiner hit a game- 
winning home run for the 
Blue Jay baseball team on 
Friday afternoon, clinch- 
ing their 3-2 victory over 
Washington. Page B11 


The NBA playoffs are 
right around the corner. 
The Bulls, Heat, Spurs and 
Thunder lead the charge 
into the postseason and Jar- 
ed Frydman gets you ready 
for the action. Page B10 
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Hopkins-Loyola | 


and playing their | 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


While the rest of the 
Hopkins population was 
indulging in Spring Fair ac- 
tivities, the Hopkins men’s 
tennis team was hard at 
work capping off another 
undefeated Centennial 
Conference regular season. 
They also finished a week- 
end sweep with three wins. 

On Saturday, the Blue 
Jays swept a double header 


| from Centennial foe Wash- 


ington College and Eastern 


| Shore rival Salisbury Uni- 


versity. The win against 
Washington gave the Jays 
their sixth consecutive un- 
defeated regular season in 


| conference play, and se- 


cured the privilege to host 
the conference tournament 
this coming weekend. 

However, the Satur- 
day sweep was not all the 
Blue Jays had in mind, as 
they hit the road for Mary 
Washington — University 
in Fredericksburg, VA on 
Sunday. Hopkins dealt the 
Eagles another loss, finish- 
ing off their nonconference 
schedule in style. JHU is 
15-4 overall heading into 
postseason play. 

In the opening match 
this weekend against the 
Shoremen of Washington, 
the Blue Jays jumped out 
to an 8-0 lead and eventu- 
ally cruised to an 8-1 vic- 
tory. The Jays got strong 
play from underclassmen 
and upperclassmen alike, 
as freshman Ben Hwang 
steamrolled Vishnu Rajes at . 
third-singles, dropping only 
one game to win 6-0, 6-1. 

Junior Andy Hersh con- 
tinued his dominant play, 
leading the Jays with an- 
other win at first. Through 
the weekend, the first-sin- 
gles stalwart increased his 
record to 18-8 with a ster- 
ling 6-0 record in Centen- 
nial Conference play. 

In the Jays second match 
of the day, the team’s 
doubles play continued 
to assert its dominance, 
sweeping all three matches 
before taking five of six 
singles contests for another 
8-1 victory, this time over 
Salisbury. Sophomore Joo- 
nas Karjalainen took the 
clinching match for the 
Blue Jays when he won 6-1, 
6-0 at sixth-singles over 
Salisbury’s Justin Smith. 

Hersh utilized his talents 
in tandem with junior Jef- 


frey Kamei to win 8-2 at sec- 
ond doubles, and freshman 
Noah Joachim stepped up 
at third-singles to win con- 
vincingly, 6-4, 6-2 over the 
Sea Gulls’ Curtis Quandt. 

On Sunday, the Blue 
Jays hit the road to Fred- 
ericksburg, VA to take on 
the Eagles of Mary Wash- 
ington indoors on a rainy 
afternoon for a final non- 
conference showdown. 
Hopkins clinched an- 
other crucial regional vic- 
tory against a solid Eagles 
squad, who were ranked 
24th in the country and 6th 
in the region, to improve 
their final record to 15-4. 

The first match of the af- 
ternoon was a win by fresh- 
men Tanner Brown and Erik 
Lim at third-doubles, 8-1. 
After dropping the second- 
doubles match, the Blue 
Jays cruised to a 7-2 victory, 
losing only one of the six 
singles matches on the day. 
The first-doubles pairing of 
seniors Warren Elgort and 
Jacob Barnaby continued 
their dominance of NCAA 
competition, increasing 
their record together to 7-3. 

The victory gave Barnaby 
his 87th doubles victory of 
his career, a mark that ties 
him for the most all-time in 
school history with his for- 
mer doubles partner Casey 
Blythe (A&S ‘11). Reach- 
ing this point in his career 
earned the senior from 

Desert Vista High School 
in Phoenix, AZ Centennial 
Conference men’s tennis 
player of the week Honors. 
Barnaby went 4-0 on 
the week at first-doubles 
while also picking up a 
win at third-singles, rais- 
ing his records to 15-6 and 
3-0, respectively. Every 
doubles win for the 5-foot- 
11, 165-pound senior from 
here on will be a school 
record, etching his name in 
the Hopkins tennis lore. 
Next up, the Blue Jays will 
once again have the honor of 
hosting the Centennial Con- 
ference’s men’s tennis tour- 
nament. The Blue Jays are 
no stranger to title games. 
They will remain idle this 
week, resting and prepar- 
ing for what they hope to be 
their sixth consecutive and 
seventh overall Centennial 

Conference Championship. 

Hopkins will host the 
winner of the first-round 
matchup between Washing- 
ton and Haverford College 
on Saturday, Apr.28. 


